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I  TAKE  IT  that  it  is  now  respectable  again  to  defend  Milton 
as  epic  poet.  Not  to  defend  the  ‘story’  in  Paradise  Lost;  so  far 
no  one  that  I  know  has  successfully  salvaged  that  from  the 
demolition  of  Prof.  Waldock.  But  to  defend  the  poetry.  I  pro 
pose  therefore  to  provide  Counsel  for  the  Defence  with  a  little 
more  work  to  do.  And  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
Milton,  that  supreme  craftsman,  injured  himself,  from  P.L. 
onwards,  first  by  working  too  hard,  and  second  by  revering  too 
much.  The  word  ‘craftsman’  is  carefully  chosen. 

I  have  some  naked  thoughts  that  rove  about 
and  loudly  knock  to  have  their  passage  out; 

And  wearie  of  their  place  do  only  stay 
Till  thou  hast  deck’t  them  in  thy  best  array. 

Unless  you  happen  to  be  both  very  well  read  and  possessed  of  a 
better  memory  than  I,  I  wonder  whether,  faced  with  that  in  a 

[>rotocol  for  ‘practical  criticism’,  you  would  have  ascribed  the 
ines  to  Milton.  A  minor  Metaphysical,  perhaps?  The  fact  that 
they  come  from  an  early  work  (At  a  Vacation  Exercise^  written 
act.  19)  does  not  detract  from  their  skill.  Or,  much  later  and  in 
a  very  different  style,  what  of  this : 

Aloud  I  cry’d 

Unto  Jehovah,  he  full  soon  reply’d 
And  heard  me  from  his  holy  mount. 

I  lay  and  slept,  I  wak’d  again. 

For  my  sustain 

Was  the  Lord.  Of  many  millions 
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The  populous  rout 

I  fear  not  though  incamping  round  about 
They  pitch  against  me  their  Pavillions. 

This  is  a  paraphrase  of  Psalm  iii,  done  into  verse  9  August 
1653.  Miltonic  stamp  is  clearer  upon  this;  but  again,  the 
skill  is  admirable. 
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«  *  *  * 


The  skill  went  along,  alas,  with  an  astonishing  lack  of  ability 
for  scif<riticUm.  This  is  obvious  enough  in  such  well-known 
‘sinkings*  as  the  account  of  Adam  and  Eve’s  pic-nic  on  the  table 
of  grassy  turf : 
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A  while  discourse  they  hold — 

No  fear  lest  Dinner  coole;  when  thus  began 
Our  Author  .  .  .  (etc.)  (^*395) 

This  sort  of  thing  is  easy  game:  It  is  rather  in  the  passages 
where  Milton  seems  to  be  most  aware  of  what  he  is  doing  that 
one  is  often  most  uneasy  about  their  quality.  I  think  many  have  i 
admired  the  scene  in  which  Sin,  Portress  of  Hell-gate,  opens 
the  way  to  Hell :  but  to  my  ear  it  is  a  little  too  contrived :  ■ 
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(She)  Forthwith  the  huge  Portcullis  high  up  drew, 
Which  but  her  self  not  all  the  Stygian  powers 
Could  once  have  mov’d;  then  in  the  key-hole  mrns 
Th’  intricate  wards,  and  every  Bolt  and  Bar 
Of  massie  Iron  or  sollid  Rock  with  ease 
Unfast’ ns :  on  a  sudden  op’n  flie 
With  impetuous  recoile  and  jarring  sound 
Th’  infernal  dores,  and  on  thir  hinges  grate 
Harsh  Thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
0{  Erebus.  (11.874!?) 
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It  is,  perhaps,  only  a  small  point  that  a  door  which  opened  so 
easily  (to  her)  should  have  creaked  so  much.  What  I  find  exces¬ 
sive  is  the  creaking  of  the  tongue  and  palate  over  ‘hinges  grate 
harsh  thunder’ :  of  course,  it  is  intended  to  supplement  a  visual 
with  a  tactual  effect,  but  in  so  doing  it  all  but  brings  the  verse 
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to  a  Stop.  1  can  see  that  there  might  be  grounds  for  dispute  here, 
so  let  us  try  another.  ’ 

And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour  prepar’d 
For  dinner  savourie  fruit,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  nectarous  draughts  between,  from  milkie  stream, 
Berrie  or  Grape  .  .  .  (V.302  ff) 

Surely  no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  here  a  little  too  much 
smacking  of  the  lips  and  tickling  of  the  palate  for  polite  com¬ 
pany?  Similarly,  those  piled  up  past-participles — that  Latin  trick 
which  is  so  often  admired — become  often  a  little  self<onsciously 
sonorous :  The  Seraph  Abdiel : 

Among  the  faithless  faithful  only  hee; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov’d, 

Unshak’n,  unseduc’d,  unterrifi’d  . .  .  (V.897  ff) 

The  first  line  is  good,  the  second  fair,  but  the  third  seems  to  me 
largely  rhetorical.  So  with  Adam’s  lament  at  Eve’s  fall : 

How  art  thou  lost,  how  on  a  sudden  lost,  *■ 

Defac’t,  deflourd,  and  now  to  Death  devote  ?  (lX.goo  f) 

Or 

Emergent,  and  thir  broad  bare  backs  upheave  .  . .  (VI 1. 286) 


Then  Both  from  out  Hell  Gates  into  the  waste 

Wide  Anarchic  of  Chaos  damp  and  dark  .  .  .  (X.282) 

[Even  in  the  famous  conclusion  to  book  XII  there  are  lines  that 
seem  to  me  merely  mistaken.  Michael  cheers  the  couple  up  with 
conpensatory  prcdictionsj^ 

That  ye  may  live,  which  will  be  many  dayes. 

Both  in  one  Faith  unanimous  though  sad. 

With  cause  for  evils  past,  yet  much  more  cheer’d 
With  meditation  on  the  happie  end. 

He  ended,  and  they  both  dexend  the  Hill; 

Dcscrn//cd,  Adam  to  the  Bowrc  where  Eve  .  .  .  (etc.) 

(XII.6o2ff) 
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^No  doubt  this  is  meant  to  carry  an  echo  across  the  paragraph- 
division  and  down  into  the  next  section  when  Adam  and  Eve 
move  od  on  their  own;  but  it  is  a  harsh  and  forced  echo,  I  think" 
■  These  are  some  obvious  instances  of  over-contrivance]  of  the 
votdu.  tout  there  are  many  passages  where  clumsiness  and/or 
prosiness  seem  not  due  to  neglect  but  to  overwork  combined 
with  a  defective  ear.  There  is  one  case — in  Satan’s  speech  to  the 
infernal  powers — where  a  clumsy  phrase  comes  perhaps  from 
mere  inadvertence : 


These  (sc.  the  Gates  of  Hell)  past,  if  any  pass,  the  void 
profound 

Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next 

Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 

Threatens  him,  plung’d  in  that  abortive  gulf.  (II.438  ff) 
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Who  gapes  wide — Night,  or  the  escaper?  Of  course,  the  answer 
is  obvious  from  the  sense — but  not  from  the  word-order.  Again, 
sometimes  the  verse  is  clumsy,  and  in  view  of  the  craftsman¬ 
ship  we  have  spoken  of,  this  must  be  due  to  inadvertence : 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heav’ns  Sons  (11,692)  /~ 
or  Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heav’ns  Host.  (V.707) 


or  Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round.  (III.728) 


or  Us  timely  of  what  might  else  have  bin  our  loss.  (VII.74) 

or  The  dry  Land,  Earth,  and  the  great  receptacle 

Of  congregated  Waters  he  call’d  Seas.  (VII.307  f) 

or  For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to  have  still  remember’d, 

(XII.12) 

or  Retiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated.  (X-378) 

Of  course,  these  lines  are  scannabl^  I  have  no  doubt  Bridges 
has  scanned  them  for  us  (I  have  not  looked  him  up) — even  at 
the  cos^^e.g.  of  making  ‘doom’  in  the  last  example  a  short 
syllable.  But  that  does  not  {me  judice)  rescue  them  from  being 
bad^lines.  v. 

But  the  clumsiness  is,  I  think,  more  usually  due  to  overwor^l 
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But  there  the  neighbouring  Moon 
(So  call  that  opposite  fair  Starr)  her  aide 
Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing  through  mid  Heav’n, 

With  borrowd  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  the  Earth, 

And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night.  (III.726  ff) 

The  astronomy  lesson  is  diligent,  but  dull.  The  famous  passage 
in  which  Raphael  shows  that  he  can  eat  a  square  meal  and  at 
the  same  time  confound  the  spiritualist  theologians  fails  for 
more  than  obvious  reasons  (I  mean,  the  obvious  reason  that 
deliberate  wielding  of  poetry  as  a  cutlass  in  theological  con¬ 
troversy  only  blunts  the  cutlass  edge). 


So  down  they  sat. 

And  to  thir  viands  fell,  nor  seemingly 
The  Angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 
Of  theologians,  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heate 
To  transubstantiate;  what  redounds,  transpires 
Through  Spirits  with  ease;  nor  wonder;  if  by  fire 
Of  sooty  coal  the  Empiric  Alchemist 
.  Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn 

Metals  of  drossiest  Ore  to  perfet  Gold 
as  from  the  Mine.  (^.433  ff) 

^ne  can  almost  hear  Milton  saying  to  himself :  ‘this  is  going 
.  to  be  a  difficult  one  to  get  across :  to  make  it  poetry,  divert  the 
readers  to  the  taste’ — and  so  we  have  the  effort  to  convey  suc¬ 
culence  and  gustation  in  language,  the  result  being  only  a 
feeling  of  indigestion.  And  ‘sooty  coal’  gives  the  case  away: 
does  it  not  betray  a  poverty  of  imagination  just  here  which 
tends  to  spread  through  the  whole  passage^  A  little  later  we 
have  a  passage  that  starts  off  well : 

So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aerie,  last  the  bright  consummate  floure 
Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flours  and  thir  fruit .  . .  (etc.) 

(V.479f) 
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(though  this  last  line  is  a  bit  choked-up).  But  soon  after  it  sinks 
into  the  prosaic  thud-thud  of 


Time  may  come  when  men 
With  angels  may  participate,  and  find 
No  inconvenient  Diet,  nor  too  light  Fare : 

And  from  these  corporal  nutriments  perhaps 
Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  Spirit, 
Improv’d  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing’d  ascend 
Ethereal  .  . .  (V.493  ff) 


and  so  on  for  five  more  fines  of  conjecture  and  dependent 
clauses  with  never  time  to  take  a  breath.  Two  whole  books  later 
Raphael  is  still  giving  Adam  his  long  lesson,  and  Adam  ex¬ 
presses  his  gratitude  to  this  divine  Interpreter: 


by  favour  sent 
Down  from  the  Empyrean  to  forewarne 
Us  timely  of  what  might  else  have  bin  our  loss. 
Unknown,  which  human  knowledg  could  not  reach : 
For  which  to  the  infinitly  Good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admonishment 
Reccave  with  solemne  purpose  to  observe 
Immutably  his  sovran  will,  the  end 
Of  what  we  are.  (VII.72  ff) 


It  sounds  like  a  Vote  of  Thanks  agreed  to  by  a  Committee,  and 
is  in  appropriate  language.  Note  also  the  monotony  of  the  run- 
on  fines.  Milton  is  often  felicitated  for  the  marvellous  flexibility 
of  his  use  of  the  pentameter:  but  (as  we  shall  have  to  notice 
more  than  once)  sometimes  his  eagerness  to  avoid  monotony 
becomes  itself  monotonous.  The  Angel  himself  gets  into  diffi¬ 
culties  later  when  he  has  to  explain  (after  blushing  at  the  ques¬ 
tion)  how  angels  express  affection  in  physical  (or  is  it  physical?) 
relationships : 


Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy’st 
(And  pure  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy 
In  eminence,  and  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joynt,  or  limb,  exclusive  barrs ; 
Easier  then  Air  with  Air,  if  Spirits  embrace. 
Total  they  mix,  Union  of  Pure  with  Pure 
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Desiring;  nor  restrain’d  conveyance  need 
As  Flesh  to  mix  with  Flesh,  or  Soul  with  Soul. 

(VIII.622  ff) 

‘Restrain’d  conveyance’ — that  unfortunately  expresses  the  feel 
of  the  verse  here.  For  a  better  example  of  the  monotony  of  the 
run-on  line,  we  may  cite  Adam’s  speech  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  book: 

Henceforth  I  learne,  that  to  obey  is  best. 

And  love  with  feare  the  onely  God,  to  walk 

As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend. 

Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good 
Still  overpowering  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deemed  weak 
Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  world  wise 
By  simply  meek  .  .  .  (XII.561  ff) 

The  skilful  attempt  to  vary  the  stresses  overreaches  itself — a 
metronome  set  to  Five-time  music  is  still  a  metronome. 

«  '  *  • 

The  second  way  in  which,  I  have  suggested,  Milton  injured 
his  poetry  was  by  revering  too  much.  The  latinisms  are  the  most 
obvious  and  the  best-known  examples  of  this  injury.  Miss  Helen 
Darbishire  has  undertaken  to  defend  them  in  a  study  (Essays 
and  Studies  of  the  English  Association,  1957,  pp.  31-52)  which 
makes  some  good  points  though  it  is  not  made  more  convinc¬ 
ing  by  vague  encomia- like  ‘phrase  after  phrase  takes  hold  as 
we  read,  and  haunts  the  memory’,  or  ‘you  can’t  better  it’.  Even 
she  admits  that  ‘there  comes  a  point  where  he  (J.M.)  asks  too 
much’ — and  instances  ‘the  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit’. 
‘However  much  he  (J.M.)  would  remind  us  of  Horace’s  “locks 
of  trees’’;  that  coma  in  Latin  means  both  hair  and  foliage,  both 
loc1{s  and  leaves;  and  that  implicit  clearly  means  entangled — 
it  is  too  much :  we  become  refractory.’  ‘The  wonder  is  that  he 
carries  us  so  far.’  (p.  46).  But  her  defence,  especially  of  the  Latin 
syntax  in  Milton,  is  that  it  gives  the  ‘effect  of  density’ — that 
I  the  words  are  thus  so  beautifully  ‘tuck’d  up’.  On  the  contrary. 
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they  seem  to  me  very  often  to  make  the  verse  crabbed.  The 
rhetorical  trick,  too,  of  repetition  is  sometimes  sonorous  and 
grand,  but  sometimes  merely  hollow  and  contrived. 

But  that  I  doubt,  however  witness  Heaven, 

Heav’n  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part. . .  .  (VI.563  ff) 
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And  this  has  added  disadvantage  of  a  shift  in  scansion  of  the 
word  ‘Heaven’  from  the  first  to  the  second  line. 

Tells,  as  he  was  taught, 

That  the  most  High  commanding,  now  ere  Night, 

Now  ere  dim  Night  had  disincumbered  Heav’n. 

(V.695ff) 
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What  kind  of  poetic,  or  any  other,  emphasis  is  required,  call¬ 
ing  for  that  repetition — in  other  words,  does  not  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  metre  over-determine  the  requirement  of  the  sense 
and  context.?  Again^i^dam’s  prevision  of  the  Flood: 

How  didst  thou  grieve  them,  Adam,  to  behold 

The  end  of  all  thy  Ofspring,  end  so  sad,  j 

Depopulation;  thee  another  Floud, 

Of  tears  and  sorrow  a  Floud  thee  also  drown’d. 

And  sunk  thee  as  thy  Sons.  (XI.750  ff) 

It  might  be  said  that  the^ repetition  and  inversion  here  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  effect  of  sobbing  and  catching*  the  breath; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  will  quite  do,  as  it  is  Milton  who  is  ^ 
making  the  comment.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  to  mar 
what  has  been,  just  before,  an  impressivi  passage.^  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  foreim,  un-English  constructions  seem  to 
become  most  unwieldTy  in  the  last  few  book^  Eve,  rising 
gently  to  examine  her  Nurserie — 


Yet  went  she  not,  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  care 
Of  what  was  high.  (VIII.48  f) 

How  could  anyone  with  any  powers  of  self-criticism  be  content  | 
to  deposit  those  lines  on  the  page  immediately  after  the  charm-  ^ 
ing  description  of  the  Fruits  and  Flour^  which  | 
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at  her  coming  sprung 

And  toucht  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew? 

Later  the  Angel  warns  Adam  not  to  let  female  attraction  over¬ 
whelm  reason  in  him: 

Weigh  with  her  thy  self; 

Then  value :  Oft  times  nothing  profits  more 
Then  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
Well  manag’d  (VIII.270  ff) 

The  odious  sentiment  is  merely  rubbed  in  by  the  latinism :  it  is 
the  past  particle  in  apposition  (‘well  manag’d’)  that  gives  it 
away  as  Latin. 

To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adorn’d, 

Likest  she  seem’d,  Pomona  when  she  fled 
Vertumnus,  or  to  Ceres  in  her  Prime, 

Yet  Virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove. 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  Eye  pursu’d 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay.  (IX.393  ff) 


The  classical  feel  of  the  comparisons  has  evidently  spilled  over 
down  into  the  last  two  lines,  and  might  be  said  to  be  justified 
by  the  context  which  demands  that  dassical  feel.  Not  so  later 
on,  when  Satan  sees  Eve  alone,  is  attracted,  and  then  brusquely 
rejects  the  attraction : 

Other  joy 

To  me  is  lost.  Then  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles,  behold  alone 
The  Woman,  opportune  to  all  attempts. 

Her  Husband,  for  I  view  far  round,  not  nigh, 

Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun. 

And  strength,  of  courage  hautie,  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould. 

Foe  not  informidable,  exempt  from  wound, 

I  not;  so  much  hath  Hell  debas’d,  and  paine 
Enfeebl’d  me,  to  what  I  was  in  Heav’n. 

Shee  fair,  divinely  fair,  fit  Love  for  Gods, 

Not  terrible,  though  terrour  be  in  Love 
And  beautie,  not  approacht  by  stronger  hate. 

Hate  stronger,  under  shew  of  Love  well  feign’d. 

The  way  which  to  her  ruin  now  I  tend.  (IX.478  ff) 
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Has  anyone  ever  pondered  a  possible  rape  with  such  prosy  cir¬ 
cumspection  ?  And  perhaps  one  of  the  unintended  effects  of  the 
Fall  was  to  pass  on  to  Eve  something  of  the  same  incoherence, 
the  same  clumsiness  of  speech  and  involution  of  syntax.  She  says 
to  Adam,  after  having  herself  tasted  of  the  fruit  (when  you 
would  expect  her  to  prattle  with  engaging  enthusiasm) : 

This  Tree  is  not  as  we  are  told,  a  Tree 
Of  danger  tasted,  nor  to  evil  unknown 
Op’ning  the  way,  but  of  Divine  effect 
To  open  Eyes,  and  make  them  Gods  who  taste; 

And  hath  been  tasted  such :  the  Serpent  wise. 

Or  not  restrain’d  as  wee,  or  not  obeying. 

Hath  eat’n  of  the  fruit,  and  is  become. 

Not  dead,  as  we  are  threaten’d  .  .  .  (IX.863  f) 

And  what  of  this? 

(Satan)  neer  the  foot 

Of  this  new  wondrous  Pontifice,  unhop’t 
Met  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  Ofspring  dear. 

(X.347ff) 

Or  finally,  for  a  combination  of  latinisms  and  clogged  lan¬ 
guage,  let  us  take  Sin’s  speech  to  him  a  few  lines  further  on : 

Here  thou  shalt  Monarch  reign. 
There  didst  not;  there  let  him  still  Victor  sway. 

As  Battel  hath  adjudg’d,  from  this  new  World 
Retiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated. 

And  henceforth  Monarchie  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  by  th’Empyreal  bounds. 

His  Quadrature,  from  thy  Orbicular  World, 

Or  trie  thee  now  more  dang’rous  to  his  Throne.  (X.357ff) 

*  «  «  « 

I  have  suggested  (as  have  so  many  others)  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  latinisms  of  vocabulary,  Milton’s  too  much  revering 
classical  syntax  has  often  harmed  his  poetry.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  classics  he  revered  too  slavishly. 
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That  be  from  thee  farr, 

That  farr  be  from  thee,  Father,  who  art  Judge  .  .  .  etc. 

(1111530 

Behind  this  lies  the  language  of  the  English  Bible  {Matt,  xvi, 
22).  Perhaps  that  is  what  Dryden  meant  when  he  said  that  he 
0.M.)  has  his  flats,  but  they  are  due  to  his  getting  ‘into  a  track 
of  scripture’  (Dryden,  Discourse  concerning  Satire).  Here  is  a 
better  example : 


Or 


Or 


For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works. 

Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  alwayes  with  delight. 

III.702  ff  {Ps.  xl  5,  cxlvii  I,  cxxii  6,  etc.) 

On  Earth  joyn  all  yee  Creatures  to  extoll 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

V.164  f  {Is.  xliv  6,  xlviii  12,  etc.) 

Effulgence  of  my  Glorie,  Son  belov’d, 

Son  in  whose  face  invisible  is  beheld 
Visibly,  what- by  Deitie  I  am. 

And  in  whose  hand  what  by  Decree  1  doe. 

Second  Omnipotence  .  .  . 

VI.680  ff  {Heb.  i  3 — Rev.  Version’s  ‘efful¬ 
gence’  for  A.V.’s  ‘brightness’  may  be 
due  to  Milton — Col.  i  15-16,  Rev.  xix  6) 

Glorie  they  sung  to  the  most  High,  good  will 
To  future  men,  and  in  thir  dwellings  peace. 

VII.i82(Li^.  ii  14) 


(This  while  keeping  close  to  the  original  seems  to  me  more 
successful.) 

Or 

And  God  made  two  great  Lights,  great  for  thir  use 
To  Man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  Day, 

The  less  by  Night  alterne :  and  made  the  Starrs 
And  set  them  in  the  Firmament  of  Heav’n  .  . . 


VII.346  ff  (Gen.  i  16) 
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(How  that  ugly  word  ‘altcrnc’  comes  to  smash  the  smooth  I 
flow !)  J  pc^ 

Or  again :  * 

Male  he  created  thee,  but  thy  consort 

Female  for  Race.  VII.529  f  (Gen.  i  27)  I 


Miss  Helen  Oerbishire  has  praised  Milton’s  paraphrase  of 
Psalm  136,  done  at  the  age  of  15  (and  now  respectably  en¬ 
shrined  in  most  standard  hymn  books) :  and  she  is  right  to  do 
so,  since  it  is  an  admirable  essay  in  the  genre.  But  after  1640 
there  was  a  move  among  Parliamentarians  to  secure  better 
Psalm  paraphrases  than  the  jangling  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
Francis  Rous  published  his  Psalter  in  1641,  and  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  encouraged  further  attempts.  In  their 
Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God  (1644)  the  West¬ 
minster  Divines  put  a  rubric : 

Of  Singing  of  Psalms.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  praise 
God  publickly,  by  singing  of  Psalms  together  in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  also  privately  in  the  family.  In  singing  of 
Psalms,  the  voice  is  to  be  tuneable  and  gravely  ordered; 
but  the  chief  care  must  be,  to  sing  with  understanding  and 
with  grace  in  the  heart.  .  .  .  That  the  whole  congregation 
may  join  herein,  every  one  that  can  read  is  to  have  a  Psalm¬ 
book  ;  and  all  others  not  disabled  by  age  or  otherwise,  arc 
to  be  exhorted  to  learn  to  read.  But  for  the  present,  it  is 
convenient  that  the  minister  or  some  other  fit  person 
appointed  by  him  and  other  ruling  officers,  do  read  the 
psalm,  line  by  line,  before  the  singing  hereof. 
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No  doubt  Milton  felt  impelled  to  join  in  the  public  competi¬ 
tion;  hence  his  Nine  Psalms  (LX — LXVIII)  ‘done  into  Metre* 
in  1648.  But  there  was  considerable  controversy  about  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  Metrical  Psalms,  and  many  Independents  (and  nearly 
all  Baptists)  would  not  countenance  them,  partly  on  the  ground 
that  thev  did  not  preserve  the  exact  words  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Milton  felt  bound  to  mollify  the  opposition  among  his  fellow- 
independents  by  carefully  indicating  that  ‘all  but  what  is  in  a 
different  Character,  are  the  very  words  of  the  Text,  translated 
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from  the  Original’.  This  bibliolatry  resulted  in  either  such 
pedestrian  lines  as 

This  he  a  Testimony  ordain’d 
In  Joseph,  not  to  change^ 

When  as  ne  pass’d  through  ^gypt  land : 

The  Tongue  I  heard,  was  strange.  (Pr.  LXXXI) 

(the  words  italicised  are  those  ‘in  a  different  Character’);  or 
else  it  resulted  in  the  opposite,  a  rather  romantic  freedom  of 
improvisation  to  decorate  the  text : 

The  Swallow  there,  to  lay  her  young 
Hath  built  her  brooding  nest, 

Ev’n  by  thy  Altars  Lord  of  Hoasts 
They  find  their  safe  abode y 
And  home  they  fly  from  round  the  Coasts 
Toward  thee,  My  King,  my  God.  {Ps.  LXXXIV) 

or: 

Wilt  thou  do  wonders  on  the  dead. 

Shall  the  deceas’d  arise 
And  praise  thee  from  their  loathsome  bed 

With  pale  and  hollow  eyes?  {Ps.  LXXXVIll) 

We  are  told  that  directions  advising  the  use  of  particular  psalms 
suitable  for  emergencies  (directions  based  on  a  treatise  attributed 
to  St.  Athanasius)  were  prefixed  to  the  early  editions  of 
Puritans’  Psalters,  and  they  show  how  appropriate  the  mood  of 
certain  psalms  was  to  Commonwealth.  E.g. : 

‘If  thine  enemies  cluster  against  thee,  and  go  about  with 
their  bloody  hand  to  destroy  thee,  go  not  thou  about  by 
man’s  helpe  to  revenge  it,  for  al  men’s  judgements  are  not 
trustie,  but  require  God  to  be  judge,  for  he  alone  is  judge, 
and  say  the  26,  35,  43  psalmes .  .  . 

‘If  thou  has  suffered  false  accusation  before  the  King,  and 
seest  the  divel  to  triumph  thereat,  go  aside  and  say  the  50 
psalme.’ 

This  would  suggest  that  a  certain  personal  relish  may  have 
accompanied  Milton’s  paraphrase  of  certain  psalms,  or  portions 
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of  them :  as  in  the  following,  from  his  later  (1653)  and  freer 
renderings : 


My  supplication  with  acceptance  fair 
The  Lord  will  own,  and  have  me  in  his  keeping. 

Mine  enemies  shall  all  be  blank  and  dash’t 
With  much  confusion;  then  grow  red  with  shame. 
They  shall  return  in  hast  the  way  they  came 
And  in  a  moment  shall  be  quite  abash’t.  {Ps.  VI) 
Or 


Not  so  wicked,  but  as  chaff  which  fann’d 
The  wind  drives,  so  the  wicked  shall  not  stand 
In  judgment,  or  abide  their  tryal  then. 

Nor  sinner  in  th’assemly  of  just  men. 

For  the  Lord  knows  th’upright  way  of  the  just. 

And  the  way  of  bad  men  to  mine  must.  (Ps.  1) 


Not  all  these  renderings  are  as  bad  as  that :  some,  staying  close 
to  Biblical  language,  are  yet  smooth  and  effective,  if  not  great 
poetry: 


It  is 
of  tl 


When  I  behold  thy  Heavens,  thy  Fingers  art. 

The  Moon  and  Starrs  which  thou  so  bright  hast  set. 

In  the  pure  firmament,  then  saith  my  heart, 

O  what  is  man  that  thou  remembrest  yet. 

And  think’st  upon  him;  or  of  man  begot 
That  him  thou  visit’st  and  of  him  art  found; 

Scarce  to  be  less  then  Gods,  thou  mad’st  his  lot. 

With  honour  and  with  state  thou  hast  him  crown’d. 

(Ps.  VIII  (1653)) 


I  do  not  quote  these  paraphrases  to  make  easy  game  of  them. 

I  quote  them  because  both  the  reverence  for  ^riptural  literal¬ 
ism,  and  the  technique  for  easing  Biblical  language  info  poetry, 
both  have  had  their  effect  upon  Milton’s  verse.*  Listen  to  this  (W1 
doggerel :  fine 


To  whom  the  Tempter  guilefully  repli’d. 
Indeed  ?  hath  God  then  said  that  of  the  Fruit 
Of  all  these  Garden  Trees  ye  shall  not  eate, 
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Yet  Lords  declar’d  of  all  in  Earth  or  Aire? 

To  whom  thus  Eve  yet  sinless.  Of  the  Fruit 
Of  each  Tree  in  the  Garden  we  may  eate, 

But  of  the  Fruit  of  this  fair  Tree  amidst 
The  Garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  cate 
Thereof,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  least  ye  die. 

IX.655  ff  (Gen.  iii  1-3) 


Or,  worse,  this : 


Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  accurst 
Above  all  Cattle,  each  Beast  of  the  Field; 

Upon  thy  Belly  groveling  thou  shalt  goc. 

And  dust  shalt  cat  all  the  days  of  thy  Life. 

Between  Thee  and  the  Woman  I  will  put 
Enmitie,  and  between  thine  and  her  Seed; 

Her  Seed  shall  bruise  thy  head,  thou  bruise  his  heel. 

X.  175  ff  {Gen.  iii  14-15) 

It  is  Paradise  Regained  that  has  perhaps  the  largest  percentage 
of  these  biblical  ‘flats’.  Here  arc  two : 


And : 


But  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  Command 
That  out  of  these  hard  stones  be  made  thee  bread ; 

So  shalt  thou  save  thy  self  and  us  relieve 
With  Food,  whereof  we  wretched  seldom  taste. 

1.324  {Matt,  iv  3) 

Cast  thy  self  down ;  safely  if  Son  of  God : 

For  it  is  written.  He  will  give  command 
Concerning  thee  to  his  Angels,  in  thir  hands 
They  shall  up  lift  thee,  lest  at  any  time 
Thou  chance  to  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

IV.555  ff  {Matt,  iv  6) 


(What  a  desperate  remedy,  that  ‘chance’  in  the  last  line.)  We 
find  occasional  traces  of  the  same  thing  in  Samson  Agonistes : 


O  first  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all. 

(84  f;  Gen.  i  3) 


Or: 


My  hopes  all  flat,  nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself; 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame. 

And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest. 

595  ff  (Hcb.  xii  i.  Job  iii  13,  17]* 

(The  last  line,  in  spite  of  its  closeness  to  the  original,  seems  to 
me  very  nearly  to  come  off,  except  that  it  is  spoiled  by  that 
‘shortly’.) 

And  finally  (Chorus): 
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Favour’d  of  Heav’n  who  finds 
One  vertuous  rarely  found. 

That  in  domestic  good  combines : 

Happy  that  house!  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth : 

But  vertue  which  breaks  through  all  opposition. 

And  all  temptation  can  remove. 

Most  shines  and  most  is  acceptable  above. 

1046  ff  {Prop,  xxxi  10,  Ps.  cxxviii  1-3. 
Is.  Ivi  6,  L\.  iii  5) 
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However,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  present  only  the  debit  account 
with  none  of  the  credit.  For  what  Milton  was  trying  to  do  can 
sometimes  be  done;  though  most  often  he  failed,  occasionally 
he  succeeded.  And  sometimes  succeeded  simply  by  picking  up 
what  lay  all  ready,  unaltered,  to  his  hand : 


Ca 


The  Serpent  suttlest  Beast  of  all  the  Field  [  ^ 

P.L.  IX.86;  also  560  (Gen.  iii  i)f  , 

Milt< 

his  doom  is  fair,  1  jtud^ 

That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  returne.  f  the  1 

X.76g(  (Gen.  iii  19)  and 

A  Citie  &  Towre,  whose  top  may  reach  to  Heav’n.  f 

XI.44  (Gen.  xi  4)  j 

And  finally,  we  have  the  good  and  the  bad  almost  juxtaposed 
in  the  last  book.  For  here  is  the  Angel  comforting  man  in  a 
paraphrase  of  Scripture  which  is  not  only  ungainly  but  m(MK>- 1 
tonous  in  rhythm ;  | 
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but  from  Hcav’n 

Hee  to  his  own  a  Comforter  will  send, 

The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  Spirit  within  them,  and  the  Law  of  Faith 
Working  through  Love,  upon  thir  hearts  shall  write, 

To  guide  them  to  all  truth,  and  also  arme 
With  spiritual  Armour,  able  to  resist 
Satans  assaults,  and  quench  his  herie  darts. 

XIL486  ff  {Acts  i  4,  Jn.  xiv  16-17,  xvi  13, 
Gal.  V  6,  Eph.  vi  ii,  13) 


(Notice  the  jogging  repetition  of  the  run-on-lines,  all  breaking 
at  the  same  place.)  Yet  only  a  few  lines  before  he  was  able  to 
pick  up,  clean,  from  the  Bible  a  perfect  pentameter : 

So  in  his  seed  all  Nations  shall  be  blest. 

X.450  {Gen.  xxii  18,  xxvi  4;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxii  17) 
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•Someone  with  the  appropriate  learning  might  well  do  for 
Milton  what  Prof.  Hart  did  for  Shakespeare  in  his  famous 
study,  Shakespeare  and  the  Homilies.  The  mode  of  worship  of 
the  Independents  (including  such  prayer-books  as  they  used 
and  deviated  from)  cannot  have  been  without  influence  on  his 
prose  and  poetry. 
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The  ‘Romanticism’  of  Pope’s  Horace 

G.  K.  HUNTER 

POPE  was  known  in  his  own  day  as  the  English  Horace,  but 
this  alignment  has  its  difficulties,  as  he  himself  indicated : 

But  Horace,  Sir,  was  delicate,  was  nice; 

Bubo  observes,  he  lash’d  no  sort  of  Vice: 

Horace  would  say,  Sir  Billy  serv’d  the  Crown, 

Blunt  could  do  Bus’ness,  H-ggins  l(new  the  Town, 

In  Sappho  touch  the  Failings  of  the  Sex, 

In  rev’rend  Bishops  note  some  small  Neglects, 

And  own,  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing. 

Who  cropt  our  Ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  King. 

His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  stile 

Could  please  at  Court,  and  make  Augustus  smile : 

An  artml  Manager,  that  crept  between 

His  Friend  and  Shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  Screen. 

(‘Epilogue  to  the  Satires’,  Dialogue  I,  11-22)* 

Here  he  seems  to  align  himself  with  Persius  (from  whom— 
following  Dryden’s  words  —  the  lines  are  adapted),  which 
should  indicate  to  us  that  the  facile  antithesis  between  the 
‘Epilogue’  and  Johnson’s  London  as,  respectively,  English 
Horace  and  English  Juvenal  is  insufficient  to  describe  Pope’s 
relation  to  these  ancient  norms  of  satire.  Pope,  it  is  true,  is 
urbane,  polished  and  polite,  and  to  this  extent  ‘Horatian’  rather 
than  ‘Juvenalian’,  but  this  characterisation  applies  to  the  sur¬ 
face  only;  when  we  compare  the  centres  from  which  their 
satires  are  directed.  Pope  can  be  seen  to  be  quite  unHoratian, 
even  in  poems  which  advertise  their  ancestry  as  ‘Imitations  of 
Horace’. 

The  ways  in  which  the  Imitations  differ  from  their  originals 
is  often  obvious  and  part  of  the  design,  which  is  (as  Johnson 
says)  ‘to  accommodate  .  .  .  sentiments  of  an  old  author  to 
recent  facts  or  familiar  images’;  what  I  am  anaivsing  in  the 
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following  pages  arc  not  these  changes,  however,  but  the  struc- 

itural  alterations  and  shifts  of  emphasis  which  the  author  uses, 
but  docs  not  expose — the  subtle  (and  often,  I  suppose,  uncon- 
sdous)  manipulations  by  which  the  original  is  taken  out  of  the 
background  of  assumptions  it  accepted  rather  than  stated.  When 
Pope’s  Imitation  of  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  is 
I  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  we  can  sec  that  the  theory  of 
^  satire  it  presents  (beneath  the  veil  of  epistolary  casualncss)  is 
E  not  preserved  by  Pope  in  anything  like  its  original  form.  When 
f  we  enumerate  and  tabulate  the  divergences  between  the  two 
j.  ^ms  we  can  sec  that  in  fact  another  theory  of  satire  has  been 

I  fitted  inside  the  skin  of  Horace’s  poem,  a  theory  which  depends 
far  more  on  the  sensibility  of  the  individual  author  and  is  far 
more  concerned  with  the  gap  between  individual  ideals  and 
social  realities  than  Horace  ever  was.  The  changes  move 
Horace’s  point  of  view  to  a  position  which  is  certainly  less 
‘Augustan’ — public,  assured,  serene,  socially  oriented — and  to 
that  extent  (if  the  polarity  be  allowed  to  have  meaning)  may 
i  be  said  to  be  more  Romantic.  In  using  the  word  I  take  ‘Roman- 
j  ticism’  to  have  the  meanings  analysed  by  Ren^  Wcllck  in  Com- 
1  parative  Literature  I  (1949)  and  to  involve  primarily  a  substitu- 
j  tion  of  the  order  of  the  individual  mind  for  the  Order  of  the 

(external  world  (social,  natural,  and  eventually  Divine)  as  a 
basis  for  belief  and  action,  a  substitution  of  subjective  evaluation 
for  the  traditional  acceptance  of  received  values,  objectively  jus¬ 
tified.  Pope  does  not,  of  course,  rest  his  outlook  on  any  fully 
‘7  t  Romantic  ‘shaping  spirit  of  imagination’,  but  his  criticism  of 
j  society  is  different  from  that  of  a  superficially  similar  Stoic 
**  I  ‘retiredness’,  for  it  aims  not  at  apatheia  but  at  a  good  society 
i  to  be  achieved  through  the  pathos  of  the  individual  sensibility, 

cir  I  the  strong  Antipathy  of  Good  to  Bad 


I  —and  if  this  is  not  Romantic  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it. 
‘  I  Whatever  we  call  it,  however,  we  should  notice  that  it  is  radi- 
I  cally  distinct  from  that  Fancy’s  Maze  which  Pope  himself  set  in 
I  antithesis  to  the  Truth  of  such  poems  as  the  Imitations,  and 

I®"  which  critics  have  usually  labelled  ‘Pre-Romantic*.  For  the 
‘Romanticism’  of  the  Imitation  is  not  fanciful;  it  deals  seriously 
with  what  Pope  is  calling  Truth — factual  evaluations  about  real 
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life.  The  antithesis  I  propose,  between  the  classically  objective 
manner  and  the  Romantically  subjective  attitude  behind  it,  | 
cannot  be  assimiliated  to  the  other  one.  I 

In  the  poem  we  are  discussing  this  general  change  can  only  j 
be  studied  as  the  sum  of  its  particular  instances,  but  the  method  1 
of  close  analysis  is  easier  to  follow  in  this  poem  than  in  the 
other  Imitations,  since  this  remains  closest  to  the  text  of  its  L 
original.  At  the  beginning  of  the  poem  Horace  is  defending  1 
himself  for  writing  satire  by  a  conversation  with  the  famous  j' 
jurist  Trebatius.  As  far  as  the  hope  of  improving  society  goes, 
it  appears,  the  satirist’s  task  is  a  thankless  one,  and  the  jurist 
when  asked  for  advice  tells  Horace  in  one  pithy  word  to  give 
it  up  (Quiescas).  ‘But  I  can’t  sleep’,  says  Horace.  ‘Then’,  replies 
Trebatius,  ‘either  woo  sleep  by  exercise  or  write  a  less  trouble-  | 
some  kind  of  verse — praise  Caesar.’  I 

Pope  begins  with  the  same  situation,  but  straight  away  we 
see  a  change  of  emphasis :  ■ 

There  are  (I  scarce  can  think  it,  but  am  told) 

There  are  to  whom  my  Satire  seems  too  bold,  t 

Scarce  to  wise  Peter  complaisant  enough. 

And  something  said  of  Chartres  much  too  rough. 

The  Lines  are  weak,  another’s  pleas’d  to  say. 

Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  Day. 

Tim’rous  by  Nature,  of  the  Rich  in  awe, 

I  come  to  Council  learned  in  the  law.  (i — 8) 

Here,  the  local  allusions,  the  long  qualifying  clause  leading  up  \ 
to  ‘I’,  and  the  self-characterisation  in  the  added  parenthesis  in  | 
line  one,  all  shift  attention  away  from  the  situation  and  serve  1 
to  concentrate  it  instead  on  the  personality  of  the  author.  Of  [ 
the  same  kind,  and  even  more  significant,  is  the  change  of 
emphasis  in  the  lines  which  follow.  Horace  says  that  he  writes 
because  he  is  unable  to  sleep;  no  cause  of  the  inability  is  given; 
we  are  left  to  suppose  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  gently  ironic 
excuse,  or  at  most  with  a  private  weakness.  Pope,  however,  is 
unable  to  sleep  for  a  definite  stated  reason :  | 

I  nod  in  Company,  I  wake  at  Night,  i 

Fools  rush  into  my  Head,  and  so  I  write.  (13-14)  J 
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Pope  is  forced  to  write  satire  because  of  the  folly  of  the  wtx^ld 
be  lives  in;  the  philosc^hy  of  satire  implicit  here  is  quite  un- 
Horatian;  it  is  in  fact  much  nearer  the  world  of  Juvenal’s  facii 
indignatio  versum^  or  his  Quam  difficile  cst  non  scribere 
satiram  which  Dryden  renders  in  a  manner  already  half-way 
towards  Pope: 

Such  fulsome  objects  meeting  everywhere, 

’T  is  hard  to  write,  but  harder  to  forbear.  (42-3) 

That  Dryden’s  translation  of  Juvenal’s  first  satire  is  in  Pope’s 
mind  as  he  imitates  Horace  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
close  imitation  of  Dryden’s 

But  when  Lucilius  brandishes  his  pen. 

And  flashes  in  the  face  of  guilty  men  (251-2) 

in  his  own 

. . .  when  I  point  the  Pen, 

Brand  the  bold  Front  of  shameless,  guilty  Men,  (105-6) 

The  tone  of  Pope  is  without  the  savage  indignation;  the  surface 
is  smooth  and  self-deprecatingly  ironic;  but  the  social  mode  of 
the  satire,  the  relationship  of  the  satirist  to  his  society  is 
juvenalian. 

In  Horace  the  personal  battle  is  one  which  seems  to  arise  by 
chance.  He  genuinely  desires  to  live  at  peace ; 

O  Pater  et  Rex 

Jupiter!  ut  pereat  positum  rubigine  telum, 

Nec  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mini  pacis  I  (42-4) 

but  in  Pope  the  battle  between  the  satirist  and  society  is  basic 
and  unceasing.  He  translates  the  lines  above  clearly  enough  but 
places  his  rendering  in  the  context  of  a  political  analogy  which 
alters  the  meaning : 

Save  but  our  Army\  and  let  Jove  incrust 
Swords,  Pikes,  and  Guns,  with  everlasting  Rust! 

Peace  is  my  dear  Delight — not  Fleury’s  more :  (73-5) 

The  personal  wish  becomes  contaminated  by  the  complex 
I  ironies  of  the  political  situation  (see  the  next  line :  ‘But  touch 
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me,  and  no  Minister  so  sore’)  and  we  are  led  to  think,  ‘He’s  r 
about  as  sincere  as  a  politician.’  In  fact  the  whole  effort  for  a  ^ 
cessation  of  hostilities  appears  in  Pope  only  as  an  attempt  to  t 
secure  tactical  advantages.  Horace  says  that  the  sheathed  sword  j 
is  the  correct  wear  for  a  man  who  is  not  threatened;  Pope  i 
renders  this  by  1 

Satire’s  my  Weapon,  but  I’m  too  discreet  J 

To  run  a  Muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet;  (69-70) 

It  would  be  natural  enough,  he  implies,  for  the  satirist  to  seek 
to  tilt  against  everyone,  but  there  is  a  tactical  advantage  in 
discretion. 

Horace’s  whole  defence  of  satire  is  lightly  ironic  in  tone, 
but  concealed  deprecatingly  behind  the  irony  one  can  see  two 
main  lines  of  argument.  For  one  thing,  satire  is  a  natural  activ¬ 
ity,  as  natural  as  the  bull’s  horns  or  the  wolf’s  jaw.  Such  a 
defence,  however,  might  leave  the  satirist  still  exposed  to  legal ! 
and  proper  punishment;  against  this  Horace  has  to  use  another 
line  of  argument,  and  this  he  derives  from  the  personality  and 
practice  of  Lucilius,  within  whose  shadow  he  claims  to  be 
working.  Lucilius  hated  fools  and  knaves  and  attacked  them  in 
his  satire,  but  the  best  men  of  his  day  (Scipio  and  Laelius)  did 
not  object  to  this;  similarly,  Horace  has  his  noble  friends,  and 
his  satire  does  not  offend  them.  A  natural  bent  for  satire  cannot 
be  a  vice  if  the  best  men  patronise  it. 

Pope  translates  all  this,  mainly  line  for  line  and  sometimes 
word  for  word  (this  is  the  closest  of  his  Imitations),  yet  by  a 
series  of  subtle  adjustments  he  transfers  the  defence  of  his 
satire  to  another  basis.  For  Pope,  the  description  of  satire  as  a 
natural  and  harmless  human  activity,  which  occupies  the  great¬ 
est  space  in  Horace  and  sets  the  (mildly  ironic)  tone  of  the  poem, 
is  almost  irrelevant.  He  alters  whatever  he  can  without  depart¬ 
ing  too  grossly  from  his  original.  Thus  Horace  tells  us  in  11. 47-60 
that  each  natural  kind  uses  what  power  it  has:  the  judge 
threatens,  the  witch  poisons,  bulls  use  their  horns,  wolves  their 
jaws,  and  none  can  be  diverted  fo  other  modes  of  attack;  so 
Horace  the  satirist,  whether  he  be  d-  ‘.ng,  wealthy,  poor,  in 
Rome  or  in  exile,  will  continue  to  exercise  his  characteristic 
mcxle — the  power  to  satirise.  Pope  changes  much  of  this  in  his 
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rendering :  by  using  passives  for  actives  he  turns  the  power  that 
the  witch  Canidia  wields  into  one  for  which  she  must  be  feared ; 
the  author  becomes  identified  with  the  victim  rather  than 
parallel  to  the  witch  in  his  obsession.  It  is  true  that  the  Hora- 
dan  argument  still  stands,  but  in  a  form  so  attenuated  that  it 
has  to  be  sought  for  before  it  can  be  found.  In  Horace  the  argu¬ 
ment  moves  forward  by  a  scries  of  onc-linc  parallel  phrases 
rill  we  come  to  the  satirist  himself : 

Cervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  ct  urnam; 

Canidia  Albuti,  quibus  cst  inimica,  Venenum; 

Grande  malum  Turius,  si  quid  sc  judicc  certes; 

Ut,  quo  quisque  valet,  suspcctus  terreat,  utquc 
imperet  hoc  natura  potens;  sic  collige  mecum. 

Dcntc  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit;  unde,  nisi  intus 
Monstratum?  (47^3) 

The  placing  of  the  sic  collige  mecum  keeps  the  relationship  of 
first,  second  and  third  persons  clear  in  our  minds.  In  Pope, 
however,  this  phrase  is  not  translated,  and  by  postponing  the 
reintroduction  of  the  first  person  he  makes  the  relationships 
more  vague.  The  procession  of  the  usual  victims — Sappho, 
Walters,  Chartres,  etc. — is  sufficiently  lengthy  and  complex 
{natura  potens  being  omitted)  for  us  to  feel  when  we  come  to 
the  climax : 

Then  learned  Sir !  (to  cut  the  Matter  short) 

What-e’er  my  Fate  ...  I  will  Rhyme  and  Print  (91-100) 

that  the  connection  of  the  writer  with  the  activities  of  Sappho, 
etc.,  must  be  the  obvious  one  that  he  will  rhyme  (‘and  Print’) 
against  them.  Pope  has  meticulously  preserved  the  letter  of 
Horace’s  defence,  but  has  conveyed  another  spirit  inside  it: 

Slander  or  Poyson,  dread  from  Delia’s  Rage, 

Hard  Words  or  Hanging,  if  your  Judge  be  PagCy 
From  furious  Sappho  scarce  a  milder  Fate, 

P-x*d  by  her  Love,  or  libell’d  by  her  Hate~ 

Its  proper  Pow’r  to  hurt,  each  Creature  feels. 

Bulls  aim  their  horns,  and  Asses  lift  their  heels, 

’Tis  a  Bear’s  Talen’  not  to  kick,  but  hug. 
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And  no  man  wonders  he’s  not  stung  by  Pug :  i 

So  drink  with  Waters  or  with  Chartres  cat, 

They’ll  never  poison  you,  they’ll  only  cheat. 

Tnen  learned  Sir !  (to  cut  the  Matter  short) 

What-e’er  my  Fate,  or  well  or  ill  at  Court,  ^ 

Whether  old  Age,  with  faint,  but  chcarful  Ray, 

Attends  to  gild  the  Evening  of  my  Day,  j 

Or  Death’s  black  Wing  already  be  display’d 
To  wrap  me  in  the  Universal  Shade; 

Whether  the  darken’d  Room  to  muse  invite. 

Or  whiten’d  Wall  provoke  the  Skew’r  to  write,  , 

In  Durance,  Exile,  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint,  I 

Like  Lee  or  Budgell,  I  will  Rhyme  and  Print  (81-100)  s 

Horace’s  ‘sly,  polite,  insinuating  style’  relies  principally  on  1 
charm  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  author’s  sanity  and  cen¬ 
trality  of  oudook.  His  graceful  irony  and  mocking  sclf-dcprcca- 
tion  communicates  authority  by  not  needing  to  make  the  direct 
claim;  one  can  understand  why  he  has  long  been  a  favourite 
author  in  English  Public  Schools.  Pope’s  methods  are  more 
worried  and  more  obtrusive;  he  finds  it  hard  not  to  assume  the  ; 
superiority  that  his  wit  entitles  him  to.  Horace  is  content  to 
present  satire  as  a  harmless  taste,  like  a  taste  for  dancing,  horse- 
riding  or  boxing : 

quot  capitum  vivunt,  totidem  studiorum 
Millia:  me  pedibus  delcctat  claudcrc  verba, 

Lucili  ritu, . . .  (27-9) 

Pope  actually  renders  all  these  words,  but  by  widely  separating 
the  general  observation  {quot  capitum  .  .  .  Millia)  from  the 
application  to  his  own  ease  he  considerably  weakens  its  rele¬ 
vance  as  an  explanation  of  his  own  satire : 

Each  Mortal  has  his  Pleasure :  None  deny  j 

Scarsdale  his  Bottle,  Party  his  Ham-Pye; 

Ridotta  sips  and  dances,  till  she  see 
The  doubling  Lustres  dance  as  fast  as  she; 

F —  loves  the  Senate^  Hocl{ley-Hole  his  Brother  | 

Like  in  all  else,  as  one  Egg  to  another. 

I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montague .  (45-52) 
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Here,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  satire,  we  can  see  Pope  turning 
Horace’s  claim  that  satire  is  harmlessly  natural  into  a  defence 
of  it  as  socially  necessary.  By  caricaturing  the  activities  of  others 
and  stressing  the  virtue  of  his  own  activities  he  makes  the 
residual  parallelism  less  important  than  the  distinction. 

The  same  changes  bear  on  Pope’s  rendering  of  Horace’s 
second  line  of  argument — that  he  follows  Lucilius  in  his  taste 
for  satire  and  in  having  the  protection  of  the  great  men  of  the 
time.  The  relation  of  this  second  defence  to  the  first,  described 
above,  is  delicately  but  effectively  tampered  with. 

Horace’s  argument  (11.  24-34)  ^  divided  into  four 

stages : 


(a)  everybody  pursues  different  objects; 

(b)  I  choose  to  follow  Lucilius  in  writing  satire; 

(c)  Lucilius  put  his  whole  personality  into  his  books; 
(ei)  they  have  real  integrity,  and  that  is  why  I  choose  to 

follow  him  in  literary  warfare. 


As  presented  by  Horace,  b  is  related  to  a  as  particular  illustra¬ 
tion  to  general  rule :  Horace’s  satire  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  variety  of  human  pursuits — this  relationship  being  empha¬ 
sised  by  the  antithetical  placing  of  ‘Millia  :  me’.  On  the  other 
hand,  c  is  not  a  direct  consequence  of  by  but  develops  the  idea 
of  nostrum  melioris  utroque,  which  Pope  docs  not  translate. 

In  Pope,  the  same  arguments  appear  in  the  same  order;  how¬ 
ever,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  a  is  more  isolated  from  b  than 
in  Horace.  In  mere  terms  of  punctuation  we  should  notice  that 
the  only  major  pause  in  the  passage  occurs  after  a  (at  the  end 
of  1.  50),  whereas  in  Horace  the  major  pause  comes  after  b  (at 
the  end  of  1.  29).  Not  only  in  Pope’s  punctuation,  but  also  in  his 
sense,  b  finds  its  closest  tie  with  c  and  g/  in  a  process  of  argu¬ 
ment  which  might  be  paraphrased :  these  old  writers  told  every¬ 
thing;  they  had  real  integrity.  I  too  tell  everything,  and  if  this 
reveals  my  faults,  at  least  it  proves  my  integrity  at  the  same 
time;  I  intend  to  use  this  to  publish  the  present  age.  If  we  wish 
to  fit  a  into  this  framework,  we  find  it  easiest  to  assume  that 
Ridotta,  Ffox],  etc.,  arc  what  the  satirist  secs — his  justifica¬ 
tion  for  being  a  satirist — and  this  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  Pope  consistently  degrades  the  examples  he  takes  over. 
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Ridotta  not  only  dances  but  also  sips^  and  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  doubling  of  the  lustres  is  more  due  to  giddiness  or 
alcohol;  in  translating  the  innocent  lines, 


Castor  gaudet  equis;  ovo  prognatus  eodem 
Pugnis :  . .  .  (26^) 

Pope  has  infused  all  the  contempt  he  can  into  ovo,  and  ignored 
its  perfectly  legitimate  original  meaning. 

Pope  is  concerned,  in  fact,  with  a  different  kind  of  defence, 
based  on  his  sense  of  personal  integrity.  This  he  elicits  from  the 
text  of  Horace  by  avoiding  the  complicated  description  of 
Lucilius’s  methods  and  reintroducing  himself  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  the  focal  figure : 

I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montagne. 

In  them,  as  certain  to  be  lov’d  as  seen. 

The  Soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  Thought  within; 

In  me  what  Spots  (for  Spots  I  have)  appear, . . .  (51-5) 

Shippen  and  Montaigne,  who  here  replace  Lucilius,  are  unlike 
Lucilius  in  that  there  are  two  of  them,  dissimilar  to  one  another 
and  both  only  vaguely  related  to  Pope  and  his  practice;  all  this 
keeps  them  from  overshadowing  Pope.  Their  qualities  are  only 
analogous,  not  at  all  explanatory;  in  consequence,  there  is  no 
need  tor  a  sequor  hunc  (i.e.  Lucilius)  to  justify  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  author,  as  we  find  it  in  the  original : 

...  me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba 
Lucili  ritu,  nostrum  melioris  utroque. 

Ille,  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim 
Credebat  libris;  neque  si  male  gesserat,  usquam 
Decurrens  alio,  neque  si  bene :  aquo  fit  ut  omnis 
Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 
Vita  senis;  sequor  hunc, .  .  .  (28-34) 


The  serious  use  of  past  example  to  justify  present  satiric  writ¬ 
ing  has  in  fact  disappeared.  If  Pope  had  been  really  anxious  to 
‘imitate’  Horace’s  use  of  Lucilius  he  could  easily  have  found  a 
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modern  parallel  in  Dryden  (as  Rochester  had  done  in  his  ‘Allu¬ 
sion  to  Horace,  the  loth  Satyre  of  the  ist  Book’);  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  Popian  anticipation  in  Dryden’s  career,  the  ‘parallel’ 
attached  to  the  Dunciad  makes  obvious.  But  Pope  wishes  to  de¬ 
fine  the  satirist  as  an  individual  engaged  in  a  personal  moral 
struggle,  whose  integrity  depends  indeed  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  struggle  of  individual  persons.  Hence  he  chooses  not  to 
appear  as  the  follower  of  another  satirist,  for  that  would  reduce 
the  personal  tension.  What  Horace  attributes  to  Lucilius,  Pope 
blatantly  arrogates  to  himself;  the  change  might  be  taken  as 
simply  indicative  of  pride,  but  in  fact  it  is  necessary  to  the 
whole  philosophy  of  satire  that  Pope  is  presenting.  If  there  is 
pride  here  it  is  the  proper  pride  of  the  satirist,  which  finds  its 
most  famous  expression  in : 

Yes,  I  am  proud;  I  must  be  proud  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me. 

(‘Epilogue  to  the  Satires’,  Dialogue  II,  208-9) 

Horace  praises  Lucilius  for  his  integrity  as  a  person,  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  dress  up  his  writings,  their  religious  fidelity  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  opinions.  Pope  gives  himself  the  same  praise,  but  for 
different  reasons.  It  is  not  as  a  man  that  he  is  claiming  virtue, 
but  in  terms  of  his  office  as  a  satirist,  so  that  Lucilius’s  integrity 
becomes  impartiality  {this  impartial  glass')  and  the  failings  of 
the  man  are  mentioned  only  because  they  guarantee  the  office 
and  the  satire.  The  fact  that  the  old  man’s  writings  exposed  his 
life  is  a  good  in  itself  for  Horace  (he  wasn’t  a  dishonest  person, 
and  his  saturae  give  an  uncensored  and  uninhibited  picture  of 
life),  but  in  Pope  the  self-exposure  is  only  one  stage  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  writing  satire : 

In  this  impartial  Glass,  my  Muse  intends 
Fair  to  expose  myself,  my  Foes,  my  Friends; 

Publish  the  present  Age,  but  where  my  Text 
Is  Vice  too  high,  reserve  it  for  the  next . . .  (57-60) 

This  development  of  the  theme  of  personal  integrity  (or  impar¬ 
tiality)  leads  Pope  from  his  text  towards  his  unHoratian  but 
central  defence  of  the  satirist  who  is  seen  set  up  agsdnst  or  even 
above  an  overt  social  order. 
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Safe  from  the  Bar,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Throne,  I 

Yet  touch’d  and  sham’d  by  Ridicule  alone.  I 

(‘Epilogue’,  Dialogue  II,  210-11)  | 

This  is  the  centre  of  Pope’s  defence  of  satire,  as  certainly  in  this 
Imitation  as  in  the  second  dialogue  of  the  ‘Epilogue  to  the 
Satires’.  The  last  fifty  lines  of  the  Imitation  make  the  point 
again  and  again,  and  it  is  significant,  I  think,  that  Pope  treats 
his  original  much  more  freely  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
poem.  In  a  letter  to  Swift  dated  16  February  1732/3  Pope  speaks  I 
of  ‘  ...  a  Parody  from  Horace,  writ  in  two  mornings  ...  in 
truth  my  own  single  motive  was  about  a  score  of  lines  towards 
the  latter  end,  which  you  will  find  out’  (Sherburn,  III,  348);  it  * 
is  difficult  for  the  reader  of  today  to  find  exactly  which  ‘score 
of  lines’  is  intended,  but  obviously  11.  105-40  is  the  general  area 
of  reference,  and  this  is  just  the  passage  in  which  the  unHoratian  ! 
virtue  of  embattled  satiric  independence  is  most  clearly  cele¬ 
brated.  I 

For  Horace  the  satirist  stands  in  the  shadow  of  his  patrons; 
their  approval  is  a  guarantee  of  his  integrity  (the  gap  between  [ 
Greatness  and  Goodness  is  not  a  subject  he  is  prepared  to  ex- ' 
ploit;  they  applaud  when  he  attacks  either  Metellus,  their  adver- 1 
sary,  or  the  morally  vicious  Lupus,  for  their  virtue  is  untouched  f 
— enhanced  even— 4)y  the  attack.  Pope  is  no  less  proud  of  his  | 
aristocratic  connections : 

! 

Envy  must  own,  1  live  among  the  Great, . . .  (133)  | 

but  he  is  even  more  proud  of  his  own  independence : 
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No  Pimp  of  Pleasure,  and  no  Spy  of  State, . . .  (134) 

Horace  also  treasures  his  independence,  but  it  is  with  him  a 
more  humble  and  less  strident  condition.  He  expects  maiorun 
.  .  .  quis  amicus  to  allow  him  his  satiric  tastes,  but  knows  very  ^ 
well  that  tact,  good  humour  and  genuine  humility  arc  a  con¬ 
dition  of  this.  He  declares  that  he  is  (or  rather  tnat  Lucilius 
was) 

Scilicet  UNI  AEQUUS  VIRTUTI  ATQUE  EJUS  | 
AMICIS.  (70) 
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but  this  is  not  for  him  a  banner  in  any  warfare  against  the 
Establishment  (the  capitals  are  Pope’s),  since  Goodness  and 
Greatness  are  not  conceived  as  incompatible  or  even  as  opposed. 
The  office  of  satirist  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  poet  outside  the 
social  obligations  of  friendship  and  dependence;  the  Primores 
populi  who  are  said  to  be  among  his  victims  arc  lay-figures, 
especially  when  seen  against  the  passicmately  apprehended  cour¬ 
tiers  of  Pope’s  imagination.  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  stress  the  independence  of  even  his  ‘great’  friends  from 
any  kind  of  Establishment : 

...  the  best  Companions . . . 

Chiefs,  out  of  war,  and  Statesmen,  out  of  place.  (125-6) 

where  Horace  has  only 

ubi  sc  a  Vulgo  ct  Scena,  in  Sccrcta  remorant .  .  .  (71) 

—that  is,  Scipio  and  Laclius  do  not  have  to  become  enemies  of 
the  Establishment  in  Horace  in  order  to  achieve  friendship  with 
satirists.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Pope  is  the  host  in  his  retreat, 
whereas  Lucilius  was  only  a  playmate  to  these  relaxing  states¬ 
men.  For  Pope  the  integrity  of  satire  is  best  guaranteed  by  the 
isolation  of  the  satirist,  by  his  sensibility  to  wrong  wherever 
it  occurs,  and  by  his  fearless  independence  of  speech : 

Scriblcrs  or  Peers,  alike  arc  Moh  to  me.  (140) 

Pope  docs  not  ask  patrons  to  approve  only  when  others  arc 
attacked;  he  expects  their  greatness  to  emerge  in  their  tolerance 
of  virtuous  and  independent  criticism  even  when  they  them¬ 
selves  arc  the  objects  of  it;  the  satirist  has  a  public  function  to 
perform,  and  friendship  must  find  room  for  its  demands;  here, 
where  the  official  critics  arc  most  liable  to  fail,  satiric  ruthlcss- 
ncss  is  most  necessary : 

Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  Her  Cause. 

Lights  of  the  Church,  or  Guardians  of  the  Laws? 

(Clearly  this  is  a  type  of  question  expecting  the  answer,  ‘Yes’.) 

Could  pension’d  Boileau  lash  in  honest  Strain 
Flatt’rcrs  and  Bigots  cv’n  in  Louis’  Reign? 

Could  Laureate  Dryden  Pimp  and  Fry’r  engage, 
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Yet  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  Rage? 

And  I  not  strip  the  Gilding  off  a  Knave, 

Unplac’d,  un-pension*d,  no  Man’s  Heir,  or  Slave? 

I  will,  or  perish  in  the  gen’rous  Cause. 

Hear  this,  and  tremble !  you,  who  ’scape  the  Laws.  (109-18) 

Horace  identifies  himself  largely  with  the  social  order  (though 
he  always  keeps  a  final  layer  of  irony  in  reserve):  virtue  for 
him  is  really  built  into  the  system.  The  praise  he  gives  to 
Augustus  is  therefore  genuine  and  serious.  Pope,  however,  in¬ 
variably  renders  Latin  encomium  of  the  Emperor  by  English 
mock-encomium;  the  whole  ‘Epistle  to  Augustus’  is,  of  course, 
built  on  this  basis.  The  present  poem  treats  Trebatius’s  serious 
advice  to  write  poems  in  praise  of  the  sovereign  and  his  prowess 
in  war  as  follows : 

Or  if  you  needs  must  write,  write  Caesar’s  Praise : 

You’ll  gain  at  least  a  Knighthood,  or  the  Bays. 

P.  What?  like  Sir  Richard,  rumbling,  rough  and  fierce. 
With  Arms,  and  George,  and  Brunswick  crowd  the  Verse? 
Rend  with  tremendous  Sound  your  ears  asunder, 

With  Gun,  Drum,  Trumpet,  Blunderbuss  &  Thunder? 

Or  nobly  wild,  with  BudgeWs  Fire  and  Force, 

Paint  Angels  trembling  round  his  falling  Horse} 

And  his  fortitude  and  justice  as  follows : 

Then  all  your  Muse’s  softer  Art  display. 

Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  Lay, 

Lull  with  Amelia’s  liquid  Name  the  Nine, 

And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  Royal  Line.  (21-32) 

What  in  Horace  were  things — real  wars  and  real  valour — arc 
rendered  in  Pope  by  merely  flattering  images  and  sounds: 
heroic  becomes  mock-heroic;  Virgil  is  reduced  to  Blackmorc; 
the  obviousness  of  the  noisy  rhetorical  effects  is  used  to  indicate 
the  shallowness  of  the  poetic  attitudes. 

The  Law  is  again  something  that  Horace  acknowledges  as 
above  him  and,  relating  back  to  Caesar  as  it  does,  something 
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whose  rightness  has  a  divine  sanction.  The  difference  in  Pope’s 
attitude  is  nicely  illustrated  by  the  changes  at  the  end  of  the 
poem.  Trebatius  tells  Horace  that  a  satirist  is  in  danger;  the 
Sacred  Laws  condemn  mala  carmina.  With  light  irony  Horace 
turns  the  charge  away  from  himself  by  reinterpreting  mala 
carmina  as  ‘badly-written  verses’,  for  there  he  knows  he  is  not 
liable.  In  Pope,  the  irony  (as  usual)  is  turned  away  from  the 
poet  towards  the  framework  of  institutions;  the  laws  are  liable 
to  condemn  satires,  not  because  the  laws  are  right,  but  because 
of  malpractice  and  the  obscurantism  of  legal  method : 

F.  Your  Plea  is  good.  But  still  I  say,  beware ! 

Laws  are  explain’d  by  Men — so  have  a  care. 

It  stands  on  record,  that  in  Richard’s  Times 
A  Man  was  hang’d  for  very  honest  Rhymes. 

Consult  the  Statute :  quart,  I  think  it  is, 

Edwardi  Sext.  or  prim.  &  quint.  Eliz:  . .  .  (143-8) 

As  elsewhere,  we  see  the  satirist  set  against  and  above  ‘the  Bar, 
the  Pulpit,  and  the  Throne’,  and  these  being  pinpointed  poetic¬ 
ally  by  the  harsh  and  crabbed  legal  diction.  The  social  system 
which  Pope,  unlike  Horace,  cannot  quite  accept,  requires  for 
its  own  health  that  the  satirist  should  be  free  of  everything  but 
his  own  sensibility. 

The  Horadan  ‘Augustanism’  of  this  satire  is,  in  fact,  a  fine 
classical  fagade  behind  which,  as  so  often  in  the  period,  there 
shelters  a  life  far  from  poised,  equable  and  objective.  The  facade 
is  a  fair  sign  of  what  the  English  Augustans  desired,  but  not  of 
what  they  were.  We  find  throughout  the  Imitations  a  desire 
for  peace,  calm,  solidarity,  tradition,  but  no  serene  assurance  of 
support  from  these  things.  Instead  the  main  support  for  Pope’s 
point  of  view  would  seem  to  be  the  injured  Byronic  sensibility 
of  the  individual.  Byron,  of  course,  uses  his  sense  of  isolation 
to  dramatise  himself,  and  gives  us  no  reason  to  think  about  the 
good  society;  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  to  dramatise 
himself  in  relation  to  the  good  society.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
line  Dryden  -  Pope  -  Byron  represents  a  gradual  descent  from 
the  standpoint  or  public  conscience,  but  it  is  a  false  antithesis 
which  lumps  Dryaen  and  Pope  together  and  sets  them  against 
the  Romantic  attitude  in  Byron  (cf.  J.  D.  Jump  in  Pelican  His- 
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tory  of  English  Literature^  V  254),  since  Pope  shares  attitudes 
with  Byron  as  well  as  with  Dryden.  I  think  Pope  still  genuinely 
beheved,  as  the  Romantics  hardly  did,  that  the  traditional  social 
order,  like  the  ‘kinds’  in  poetry,  was  divinely  decreed  or  meta¬ 
physically  justified — hence  the  care  he  lavished  on  the  classical 
ra^ade.  At  the  same  time,  however,  if  his  deviations  from 
Horace  may  be  considered  adequate  evidence,  he  believed  that 
the  Frame  of  Order  should  not  be  accepted  passively;  it  requires 
its  martyrs  and  witnesses  to  demonstrate  against  any  betrayal  of 
standards,  wherever  this  is  found,  in  the  Establishment  or  out 
of  it;  and  for  Pope  the  basis  of  this  witness  must  always  be  the 
individual  sensibility  of  the  poet,  which  gives  him  access  to 
truths  which  are  concealed  from  others  by  the  disorders  of  real 
life.  To  pursue  the  Augustan  virtues  in  the  age  of  George  II  is, 
in  fact,  to  set  up  a  contrast  of  ideals  and  realities  very  like  that 
of  the  Romantics.  Pope  certainly  did  not  believe  in  any  kind 
of  individualistic,  historically  conditioned  or  relativist  ethic; 
yet  he  did  see  the  individual  sensibility  as  the  only  place  where 
genuine  moral  or  critical  judgments  could  be  made.  His  belief 
in  objective  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  descending  in 
coherent  and  unmodified  traditions  from  the  classical  world  into 
his  own  age,  included  an  awareness  that  these  standards  (or 
rules),  ‘discovered,  not  devised’,  only  come  alive  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  rediscovers  them  for  himself,  and  then  re-cmbodics 
them  in  something  like  ‘that  unequalled  fire  and  rapture  which 
is  so  forcible  in  Homer’.  For  Pope,  in  short,  poetic  objectivity 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  poet’s  subjective  response,  which 
carries  him  from  particular  to  general : 

God  loves  from  Whole  to  Parts :  but  human  soul 

Must  rise  from  Individual  to  the  Whole. 

{Essays  on  Man,  IV.  361-2) 
His  Augustanism  functioned  in  perspectives  which  have  come 
to  seem  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Romantic  poets. 

The  University,  Liverpool 

*My  texts,  of  both  Pope,  and  Horace,  arc  taken  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Butt’s  ‘Twickenham’  edition.  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
passages  in  Pope’s  Imitation  for  which  I  find  no  warrant  in  the 
original  by  underscoring. 
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^  Ernst  Jiinger  and  the  Literary  Problem  of  Fact 
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THE  PRIMARY  impact  of  modern  war  literature  is  to  make 
the  reader  aware  of  war’s  unreasonableness,  whether  with  the 
object  of  forcing  him  to  accept  it  as  unreasonable  or  to  set  in 
motion  the  means  of  checking  its  unreason.  More  indirectly  than 
not,  the  war  situation  also  forces  the  necessity  of  a  style  equal  in 
character  and  intensity  to  it.  To  say  that  something  is  un¬ 
reasonable  is  only  in  a  limited  sense  to  describe  it,  as  a  datum 
unacceptable  to  current  standards  of  rational  appraisal.  The 
progress  of  literary  style  in  the  last  hundred  years  can  helpfully 
be  seen  in  terms  of  a  scale  of  tensions  between  fact  and  elo¬ 
quence.  Fact  calls  attention  to  itself;  eloquence,  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  fact.  Eloquence  is  that  use  of  language  which  exceeds  the 
minima  needed  to  define  fact.  The  purpose  of  eloquence  is  to 
direct  the  reader’s  attention  away  from  fact,  to  link  fact  with 
one  or  several  of  the  systems  of  larger  meaning  which  in  any 
period  circumscribe  fact.  Eloquence  also  acts  to  slow  the  rhythm 
factual  succession.  In  key  passages  of  classical  drama, 
sequences  of  minor  facts  lead  to  a  major  fact;  this  latter  re¬ 
quires  a  pause,  for  in  the  very  announcement  of  major  fact  is 
j  suggested  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  meditation.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  drama  at  that  point  is  designed  to  encourage  per- 
1  haps  to  require,  a  meditative  pause.  The  more  intensely  violent 
■  fact  becomes,  the  more  solicitous  is  eloquence  to  mitigate  its 
intensity.  The  occasion  of  violence  is  of  itself  instantaneous; 
eloquence  devises  rhetorical  associations  of  the  instant  to  cause 
and  occasion. 

I  The  complex  systems  of  rhetorical  ceremony — religious,  doc- 
;  'nnal,  and  aesthetic — arc  elaborate  patterns  of  mitigation.  They 
ay  in  effect  that  man  is  more  than  any  given  fact,  however 
intensely  a  part  of  his  experience  that  fact  may  be.  A  rudimen¬ 
tary  ‘scientific’  fact  exists  within  a  chain  or  sequence  of  facts 
but  owes  its  value  primarily  because  of  its  answering  to  the 
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requirements  of  factuality.  That  is,  it  is  not  distinctively  one  ini 
a  chain  but  rather  one  in  itself,  for  the  moment  that  it  is.  In  an  I 
extremely  literal  sense,  a  ‘factual  style’  is  one  that  excludes  as  I 
much  as  is  linguistically  possible  (which  is  to  say,  culturally  I 
possible)  of  the  mitigating  circumstances  of  eloquence.  Elo-j 
quence  fights  against  the  isolated  factuality  of  fact,  struggles  to  t 
enable  cultural  implications  to  establish  themselves,  to  chstract 
the  mind  from  the  factual  centre,  in  short  to  allow  the  mind  tht 
chance  to  move  away  from  the  fact  into  the  area  of  associativtt 
rhetoric. 

Eloquence  moves  toward  the  area  of  structure;  fact  is  at  the 
core  of  texture.  Architectonics  suggest  a  complex  mesh  of  into- 
relations,  which  arc  created,  controlled,  and  expanded  by  the 
imagination.  One  basic  problem  of  the  literature  of  violence  u 
to  find  an  adequate  means  of  recording  fact  independently  of  | 
structural  subterfuges.  The  style  developed  along  these  lino 
comprehends  these  essentials,  in  a  descending  order  of  thcii 
relevance  to  a  factual  centre;  nouns  (as  spatial  integers);  verbs 
(as  signs  of  physical  motion  or  energy);  noun/ verb  fusions  (to 
suggest  the  point  in  time  and  space  at  which  violence  occun); 
adjcctivc/advcrb  fusions  (to  define  and  describe  the  qualities  oi 
the  moment  of  violence);  finally,  figurative  language,  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  which  comes  from  the  minncnt  of  violence  and  not 
from  related  contexts.  T.  E.  Hulmc  has  offered  an  image  which  I 
may  help  the  discussion : 

You  know  what  I  call  architect’s  curves  —  flat  pieces 
wood  with  all  different  kinds  of  curvature.  By  a  suitable^ 
selection  from  these  you  can  draw  approximately  any  curve  j 
you  like.  The  artist  I  take  to  be  the  man  who  simply  can’t ' 
bear  the  idea  of  that  ‘approximately’.  He  will  get  the  exact 
curve  of  what  he  sees  whether  it  be  an  object  or  an  idea  in  I 
the  mind.  I  shall  here  have  to  change  my  metaphor  a  little 
to  get  the  process  in  his  mind.  Suppose  that  instead  of  yourt 
curved  pieces  of  wood  you  have  a  springy  piece  of  steel  d  i 
the  same  types  of  curvature  as  the  wood.  Now  the  state  of 
tension  or  cone. ’^.tration  of  mind,  if  he  is  doing  anything! 
really  good  in  this  struggle  against  the  ingrained  habit  (rf  I 
the  technique,  may  be  represented  by  a  man  employing 
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all  his  fingers  to  bend  the  steel  out  of  its  own  curve  and 
***  into  the  exact  curve  which  you  want.  Something  different 
1*1  to  what  it  would  assume  naturally. 

{Speculations,  132-33) 

®  While  this  statement  relates  to  a  quite  different  type  of  literary 
^  i  problem,  there  are  several  important  suggestions  in  it :  the  meta- 
.  ;  phor  is,  after  all,  visual  (it  is  basically  concerned  with  a  visual 
J  experience);  it  pays  almost  no  attention  to  temporal  sequences, 

,  I  but  is  rather  a  way  of  fastening  to  the  quality  of  an  instant;  it 
:  suggests  the  closest  kind  of  integrity  of  relationship  of  artist  to 
i  instant;  the  ‘tension’  of  which  Hulme  speaks  is  caused  by  the 
.  !  nund’s  reaction  to  the  object.  In  this  last  case,  the  power  of  ten- 
:  sion  might  depend  upon  two  circumstances :  the  nature  of  the 
!  object  itself  and  the  degree  of  uninhibited  and  undistracted 
attention  the  artist  pays  to  it.  In  conditions  of  extreme  violence, 
^  as  we  know  from  psychiatry,  the  tendency  is  to  turn  away  fr(Hn 
.  conditions  which  cause  extraordinary  pain,  in  the  same  sense 
\  as  a  man  turns  from  an  intense  light  to  which  his  eyes  cannot 
^  adjust.  A  frequent  detail  in  war  literature  is  that  of  the  living 
'  soldier  who  can  easily  accommodate  himself  to  the  sight  of  a 
I  corpse,  since  inanimate  nature  docs  not  physically  challenge  the 
nerves,  but  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  a  wounded  man,  because 
pain  is  psychologically  infectious. 

A  related  problem  is  that  of  the  pace  of  experience.  Eloquence 
,  functions  to  moderate  the  pace,  by  interjecting  matters  that  arc 
ibki  relatively  pertinent  fo  fact.  This  function  is  most  successful 
in  circumstances  that  are  not  in  themselves  shocking,  though 
d»cy  may  be  profoundly  disturbing.  In  an  important  sense,  Ae 
^  effectiveness  of  the  function  depends  upon  the  dc^cc  of  inten- 
sity  of  the  fact.  A  very  serious  traffic  accident,  which  suddenly 
translates  a  peaceful  scene  into  a  landscape  littered  with  corpses, 

I'"T  can  permit  little  if  any  elcxjuence.  Even  in  retrospect  its  mean¬ 
ing  is  communicated  factually,  or  in  terms  of  the  most  un- 
alorned  kind  of  symbolic  reminders :  say,  a  photograph  of  the 
iccne  itself,  in  which  case  the  fact  is  repeated  in  replica;  ot,  a 
ttatistic  added  to  a  cumulation,  in  which  case  the  fact  is  ab¬ 
stracted  and  the  task  of  reinstating  its  factuality  is  left  to  Ae 
reader;  or,  a  skull  and  crossbones  combined  with  statistics. 
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The  irony  of  statistics  is  that  they  cannot  function  except  in 
terms  of  embellished  fact :  as  when  Hemingway  says  that  the 
cholera  ‘was  checked  and  in  the  end  only  seven  thousand  died  t 
of  it  in  the  army’  {A  Farewell  to  Arms,  4);  or  when  Jarrell  [ 
speaks  of  the  dead  airmen  as  ‘losses’,  or  ‘casualties’,  or  ‘scores’. 
The  impact  of  a  statistic  of  this  sort  it  that  it  forces  a  man  to 
return  to  the  helplessness  and  horror  of  which  it  is  a  sign. 
Eloquence,  on  the  other  hand,  strives  to  prevent  the  corpore  f 
ality  of  fact  from  communicating  with  a  too  intense  directness: ; 
as  when  Antony  attempts  to  persuade  his  audience  that  the  body 
of  Caesar  is  not  a  corpse  violently  subtracted  from  the  affain 
of  men  but  a  hero  to  whom  all  retrospective  horror  and  tender 
devotion  are  due.  But  Caesar’s  corpse  was  after  all  (in  this  repre 
sentation  of  it  at  least)  but  one  body,  and  the  circumstances 
leading  to  his  death  allowed  for  much  rhetorical  manoeuvring 
of  it  into  mitigating  areas  of  conventional  ceremony.  One  (rf 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  modern  literature  is  to  locate 
the  hero.  He  is  either  on  the  periphery  of  the  action  (as  a  man . 
not  capable  of  directing  it  or  altering  its  course);  or,  if  he  is  at  I 
the  centre,  he  is  dead  before  we  can  get  to  him  with  the  rite  1 
of  living.  Sudden  death  is  often  vulgar  and  grotesque;  eloquence  1 
may  easily  be  (and  usually  is)  perverted  in  this  circumstance  I 
into  macabre  humour,  of  the  sort  we  often  expect  in  surrealis  j 
works.  Paul  Elmer  More  inadvertently  contributed  to  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  when  he  indignantly  reviewed  Dos  Passoa’t 
Manhattan  Transfer  as  ‘an  explosion  in  a  cesspool’. 

It  is  commonplace  enough  to  talk  about  ‘the  new  style’  and 
to  trace  its  origins  in  critical  dissatisfaction  with  the  old.  Much  \ 
of  this  kind  of  discussion  is  valuable  enough;  it  is  ground  well  ' 
and  necessarily  covered.  Very  little  has  been  done,  however,  by 
way  of  analysing  not  only  the  style  itself  but  some  of  the  cogen¬ 
cies  determining  it.  Because  the  First  World  War  provided  so 
many  of  the  explosive  circumstances  that  determined  literary 
change,  an  effort  to  adjust  the  language  to  the  fact  of  them  is 
of  enormous  importance  to  an  understanding  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture.  The  most  profitable  of  such  studies  is  that  of  the  style  used 
by  Ernst  Jiinger  to  record  his  experiences  in  the  first  war.  It  is 
precisely  because  his  work  is  so  limited,  so  conscientiously  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  instant,  that  it  is  valuable  and  useful.  J.  P.  Stem 
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speaks  of  it  as  ‘a  highly  intellectual  project  to  work  out  a  new 
style  of  assent  to  death  and  to  total  warfare’  {Ernst  Jiinger:  A 
Writer  of  our  TimCy  7). 

Jiinger  had  two  important  preoccupations  in  his  lifetime, 
violent  warfare  and  nature-study;  the  first  gave  him  the  peculiar 
circumstances  representative  of  modern  violence;  the  second 
provided  a  range  of  discrete  metaphor,  or  a  variety  of  references 
which  might  enforce  factuality  without  ‘eloquently  distracting’ 
from  it.  The  field  of  violence  is  remarkably  foreshortened, 
bounded  and  restricted;  within  an  area  so  circumscribed,  action 
takes  place  that  is  limited  almost  always  to  the  form  of  accelera¬ 
tion  and  deceleration  of  force.  The  human  reactions  arc  simi¬ 
larly  reduced;  so  far  as  possible  ironies  and  rhetoric  attaching 
to  die  non-violent  or  less  violent  periphery  arc  ignored.  The 
interest  in  nature  (plant  life  and  animal)  is  used  as  a  resource 
of  accessory  image.*  These  are  perhaps  not  unusual  qualities  in 
war  literature;  the  concentration  upon  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  all  other  matters,  surely  is.  ‘For  is  it  not  familiar’.  Stern 
says,  ‘that  supreme,  quasi-erotic  moment  when  the  enemy — the 
“objective” — moves  slowly  across  the  sight-ring,  into  its  very 
centre,  when  fear,  pain,  ecstasy,  the  blind  instinct  to  act,  to 
destroy,  to  wipe  out  the  looming  shape  ahead,  mingle  with  pre¬ 
cise  calculation,  with  the  skills  of  barrack-square,  rifle-range 
and  lecture-room — a  perfect  communication  of  action  and  cwi- 
tcmplation,  theory  and  practice,  life  and  letters  .  .  .  *.  (24) 

The  Storm  of  Steel  is  not  a  novel,  but  is  made  up  rather  of 
excerpts  from  a  diary;  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  so,  for  to 
write  a  novel  in  this  case  would  require  violating  the  stringent 
factuality  the  style  demands.  War  novels  are  made  novelistic  by 
means  of  a  studied  though  limited  eloquence  that  takes  the 
reader  from  the  fact  to  the  narrative  of  which  the  fact  remains 
the  cause.  Novelistic  techniques  involve  the  passions  and  the  dis- 
tractive  intellect.* 

Jiinger  attends  at  first  to  the  landscape  of  violence,  with  an 
obsessively  diligent  attention  to  descriptive  minima : 


.  .  .  The  waste  and  overgrown  fields,  with  great  cloud 
shadows  flitting  over  them,  checkered  and  crossed  the  net¬ 
work  of  trenches  with  yellow  lines.  Only  here  and  there 
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the  smoke  of  a  shell  wavered  up,  as  though  propelled  by  a  1 
ghostly  hand,  and  fluttered  loose  in  the  air;  or  the  ball  of  I 
a  shrapnel  hovered  over  the  desert  land  like  a  great  flock  | 
of  wool  and  slowly  dissolved  away.  The  fact  of  the  earth  f 
was  dark  and  fabulous,  for  the  war  had  expunged  the  l 
pleasant  features  of  the  countryside  and  engraved  there  its  I 
own  iron  lines  that  in  a  lonely  hour  made  the  spectator 
shudder.  (33) 

This  passage  is  relatively  unconcentrated,  but  it  is  so  because  ^ 
the  scene  is  prelude  rather  than  the  action  itself;  it  is  inter-  ; 
mediate  between  moments  of  action,  the  past  showing  in  its  k 
effects  (‘waste’,  ‘desert  land’),  the  future  in  simple  descriptions  I 
of  expectation  (‘ghostly  hand’,  ‘shudder’).  Something  of  this  I 
quality  is  seen  in  a  passage  near  the  beginning  of  Book  Three  f 
(Caporetto)  of  A  Farewell  to  Arms :  I 

It  stormed  all  that  day.  The  wind  drove  down  the  rain  and  | 
everywhere  there  was  standing  water  and  mud.  The  plaster  I 
of  the  broken  houses  was  gray  and  wet.  .  .  .  There  were 
many  Austrian  guns  in  the  woods  on  that  ridge  but  only  | 
a  few  fired.  I  watched  the  sudden  round  puffs  of  shrapnel  | 
smoke  in  the  sky  above  a  broken  farmhouse  near  where  the  P 
line  was;  soft  puffs  with  a  yellow  white  flash  in  the  centre. 
You  saw  the  flash,  then  neard  the  crack,  then  saw  the 
smoke  ball  distort  and  thin  in  the  wind.  (191-92). 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  these  passages  is  the  close  and  \ 
functional  relationship  of  fact  and  descriptive  embellishment.  1 
The  purpose  is  of  course  the  same:  to  establish  a  scene  from  ‘ 
which  one  can  infer  precisely  action  past  and  to  come.  Jiinger’s 
vision  slowly  shifts  from  skyline  and  landscape  to  details  of 
devastation :  ‘Torn  packs,  broken  rifles,  pieces  of  equipment, 
and  among  them,  in  grim  contrast,  a  child’s  plaything;  .  .  .  ’ 
(34).  One  might  pause  here  to  consider  the  ‘grim  contrast’;  it  is  I 
above  all  part  of  a  factual  inventory  of  desolation,  and  whatever  I 
appeal  it  may  momentarily  have  to  sentiment  is  rudely  (that  is  j 
to  say,  factually)  brushed  aside.  The  other  extreme  is  to  use  the  | 
suggestion  of  the  child  to  enforce  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  I 
scene  itself,  as  in  this  poem  of  Muriel  Rukeyser :  I 
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M-Day’s  child  is  fair  of  face, 

Drill-day’s  child  is  full  of  grace, 

Gun-day’s  child  is  breastless  and  blind. 

Shell-day’s  child  is  out  of  its  mind. 

Bomb-day’s  child  will  always  be  dumb. 
Cannon-day’s  child  can  never  quite  come, 
but  the  child  that’s  born  on  the  Battle-day 
is  blithe  and  bonny  and  rotted  away. 

(A  Turning  Windy  84) 

There  is  of  course  a  wide  range  of  values  to  be  considered. 
Surely  the  words  ‘grim  contrast’  are  not  especially  effective;  but 
the  risk  of  distraction  is  relatively  limited.  Miss  Rukeyser 
appeals  to  a  vast  area  of  linked  emotions,  social,  religious, 
political,  and  otherwise;  she  is  ironically  perverting  Christ’s 
invitation,  to  make  it  read  ‘Suffer  the  little  children  to  suffer 
and  die’. 

Jiinger’s  deadly  inventory  continues :  ‘shell  fuses,  deep  shell 
holes,  water  bottles,  torn  books,  broken  utensils,  holes  whose 
mysterious  darkness  suggests  a  cellar  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
bones  of  the  unfortunate  tenant  have  been  gnawed  clean  by  the 
never-idle  swarms  of  rats',  .  .  .  ’.  (34)  This  is  a  relatively  simple 
assortment.  Jiinger  restrains  his  desire  to  invest  the  details  with 
any  but  the  most  elementary  power.  In  a  later  passage  the  land¬ 
scape  of  violence  is  more  crucially  given,  because  it  is  a  scene  of 
greater  and  more  immediate  disaster : 

The  sunken  road  now  appeared  as  nothing  but  a  series  of 
enormous  shell  holes  filled  with  pieces  of  uniform, 
weapons,  and  dead  bodies.  The  ground  all  round,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  was  plowed  by  shells.  You  could  search 
in  vain  for  one  wretched  blade  of  grass.  This  churned-up 
battlefield  was  ghastly.  Among  the  living  lay  the  dead.  As 
we  dug  ourselves  in  we  found  them  in  layers  stacked  one 
upon  the  top  of  another.  One  company  after  another  had 
been  shoved  into  the  drum  fire  and  steadily  annihilated. 
The  corpses  were  covered  with  the  masses  of  soil  turned 
up  by  the  shells,  and  the  next  company  advanced  in  the 
place  of  the  fallen.  (90) 

Jiinger  here  again  confines  himself  to  a  descriptive  catalogue. 
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There  is  almost  no  supporting  adjective  or  adverb  that  might  I 
have  helped  to  provide  a  description  in  depth.  He  is  in  a  sense  I 
assuming  the  role  of  guide,  and  communicates  not  so  much  the  f 
terror  as  its  results  in  a  disorder  of  things.  The  basic  device  is 
the  stress  on  familiar  objects  in  unfamiliar  disorder.  The  key 
to  much  of  the  effect  in  war  literature  is  this  relationship  of  the 
familiar  to  sudden  disruptions.  A  significant  line  of  Heming¬ 
way’s  disposition  can  be  found  in  the  minor  detail  he  offers 
when  he  describes  refugee  carts,  in  the  ‘Introduction’  of  In  Our  . 
Time,  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  and  in  his  long  reportage  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  in  London’s  Fact  magazine  (July,  1938).  The 
same  management  of  detail  is  found  in  Malraux’s  Man's  Hope 
and  Silone’s  Fontamara.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  impact  of  faa 
in  a  literature  of  violence  depends  not  only  upon  its  pointing 
up  the  unfamiliar  but  eventually  upon  its  convincing  one  that 
it  is  to  be  expected.  The  roles  of  the  familiar  and  the  unfamiliar 
are  in  this  way  reversed.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
our  understanding  of  postwar  dislocations.  The  fact  is  that  the 
dislocation  begins  in  the  details  found  (in  their  purest  form)  in 
Jiinger’s  landscapes.  The  soldier  is  shocked  to  the  point  of  his 
becoming  used  to  shock,  and  subsequently  what  he  had  earlier 
been  used  to  shocks  him  when  he  moves  away  from  violence. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  inversion  of  values  comes  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  as  assailant.  Other  wars  had  left  their 
desolation,  but  the  First  World  War  was  conspicuous  in  its 
spreading  of  desolation  with  efficient  and  repetitious  regularity. 
^  that  we  have  such  a  comment  as  this  from  Jiinger :  ‘Thus  ail 
the  frightfulness  that  the  mind  of  man  could  devise  was  brought 
into  the  field;  and  there,  where  lately  had  been  the  idyllic  pic¬ 
ture  of  rural  peace,  there  was  as  faithful  a  picture  of  the  soul  of 
scientific  war.’  He  is  concerned  also  to  point  out  that  the  energy 
of  desolation  is  also  noticeable  in  the  soldier’s  face:  ‘And  it 
seemed  that  man,  on  this  landscape  he  had  himself  created, 
became  different,  more  mysterious  and  hardy  and  callous  than 
in  any  previous  battle.’  (99) 

Most  novelists  present  this  effect  quite  radically  differently. 
The  excess  of  violence  softens  rather  than  hardens,  causes  what 
Andreas  Latzko  calls  ‘a  paradoxical  softness  born  of  a  surfeit  of 
brutality  .  .  .  ’.  (Men  in  War,  24).  The  clue  to  the  preservation 
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of  heroism  in  a  literature  of  violence  is  this  ‘paradoxical  soft¬ 
ness’.  It  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  American  novels  of 
World  War  II:  violence  in  these  cases  purges  the  soldier  of 
accidental  hardnesses,  and  the  passions  remain  carefully  allo¬ 
cated  to  both  present  and  future  needs.  But  Jiinger’s  purpose 
here  is  accurately  to  portray  a  mutual  influence  of  machine  and 
victim.  In  that  limited  sense  (perhaps  it  is  a  non-literary  sense), 
the  observation  is  astute  and  true.  To  survive  the  experience, 
one  must  become  more  and  more  like  the  experience.  In  these 
circumstances  the  soldier  either  goes  shriekingly  off  from  the 
centre  of  action  and,  sobbing,  renounces  it;  or  he  acquires  a 
second  self,  suspending  the  first  for  the  duration  of  need. 

The  soldier  who  after  such  a  sight  goes  back  under  fire 
with  ardour  unquenched  has  indeed  withstood  a  test  of 
nerve;  for  every  fresh  and  terrible  impression  claws  itself 
into  the  brain  and  is  added  to  the  prostrating  complex  of 
imaginings  that  make  the  moment  between  the  rush  and 
the  burst  of  a  shell  ever  more  frightful.  (io6) 

Such  an  adjustment  is  at  once  a  testimony  of  endurance  and 
a  commentary  upon  the  fact  of  man’s  somehow  mediating  the 
most  violent  of  psychological  extremes.  In  another  but  quite 
validly  related  sense,  Hemingway’s  heroes  accustom  themselves 
to  the  shock.  They  arc  first  of  all  impelled  to  flee  the  violence — 
not  so  much  its  force  as  its  unreasonableness.  But  the  extreme 
of  escape  is  suicide,  and  fortitude  returns  to  the  Hemingway 
hero,  in  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls ^  in  a  studied  determination 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  suicide.  No  hero  of  Hemingway’s 
fiction  is  ever  entirely  reshaped  by  the  ordeal  of  violence.  He 
abides  with  tensions,  nc  seeks  to  rc-dramatisc  scenes  of  violence; 
he  docs  not  himself  become  a  creature  of  violence. 

Junger  offers  many  illustrations  of  the  moment  of  violent 
experience.  It  is  here  that  his  notations  arc  of  the  greatest  value. 
On  the  one  hand  he  is  concerned  with  the  scatology  of  war,  an 
important  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  violence  in  literature.  The 
worst  indignity  is  that  a  man  should  look  grotesque  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  moment  when  dignity  is  indispensable,  whether 
fo  his  vision  of  immortality  or  to  what  he  wishes  the  memory 
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of  him  to  be  in  the  minds  of  survivors.  Whatever  frustrates 
this  wish  is  grotesque  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  sense.  The  bit¬ 
terest  denunciations  of  war  in  literature  are  accompanied  by 
catalogues  of  the  details  of  anonymity;  and  the  unknown  soldier 
is  a  culmination  of  indecencies.®  Jiinger’s  matter-of-fact  descrip¬ 
tions  of  fragmented  bodies  force  the  attention  upon  this  worst 
of  all  effects  of  modern  violence.  This  example  is  pertinent: 

.  .  .  Jumping  out  of  the  trench  in  the  early  morning  mist, 
I  found  myself  in  front  of  a  huddled-up  corpse,  a  French¬ 
man.  The  putrid  flesh,  like  the  flesh  of  fishes,  gleamed 
greenish-white  through  the  rents  in  the  uniform.  I  turned 
away  and  then  started  back  in  horror :  close  to  me  a  figure 
cowered  beside  a  tree.  It  wore  the  shining  straps  and  belt 
of  the  French,  and  high  upon  its  back  there  was  still  the 
loaded  pack,  crowned  with  a  round  cooking  utensil.  Empty 
eye-sockets  and  the  few  wisps  of  hair  on  the  black  and 
weathered  skull  told  me  that  this  was  no  living  man.  (20) 

The  moment  of  death  itself  does  not  horrify  so  much  as  the 
agonising  time  of  an  insufferable  wound  before  death,  or  the 
spectacle  (so  often  evident  in  modern  warfare)  of  bodies  left 
unburied,  so  that  the  processes  of  decay  which  should  be  private 
(like  all  awkward  and  grotesque  bodily  functions)  have  ob¬ 
scenely  been  left  to  public  gaze  and  smell.  The  landscape  of 
sudden  ruin  offers  a  distortion  of  images.  Looking  at  the  scene 
(of  which  he  is  both  observer  and  object),  Jiinger  remarks  what 
a  ‘breathless  sight  [it  was]  to  see  how  small  parties  and  dispatch 
carriers  chased  over  the  shelled  area,  often  throwing  themselves 
flat,  while  the  ground  was  flung  up  on  every  side  of  them’.  (121) 
In  every  case  there  is  the  spectacle  of  men  dying  suddenly,  or 
in  haste,  or  slowly  but  without  recourse  either  to  medical  help 
or  to  accesses  of  dignity :  ‘The  sallowness  of  death  was  already 
on  his  face.  He  did  not  seem  to  like  our  looking  af  him.  Witn 
a  listless  movement  he  drew  his  cloak  over  his  head  and  lay 
still.’  (19)  In  every  case  the  dead  present  macabre  and  obscene 


One  had  the  head  struck  off,  and  the  neck  on  the  trunk 
was  like  a  great  sponge  of  blood.  From  the  arm  stumps  of 
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another  the  broken  bones  projected,  and  the  uniform  was 
saturated  by  a  large  wound  in  the  chest.  The  entrails  of  the 
third  poured  out  from  a  wound  in  the  belly.  (123) 

Not  only  the  frequency  and  the  indecency  of  the  dead,  but 
the  atmosphere  of  haze,  mist,  smoke,  and  fire  communicates 
the  impression  of  a  terrestrial  hell.  The  fire  and  smoke  make 
vision  difficult;  groups  of  soldiers  appear  and  disappear  in  the 
mist.  ‘We  were  everywhere  pressing  on  the  heels  of  death.  It 
was  almost  as  though  not  one  living  soul  were  to  be  found  in 
this  desolation.’*  (192)  From  such  an  experience  comes  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  modern  man  of  violence.  Shock  is  followed  by 
paralysis  of  the  will,  which  in  turn  is  superseded  by  an  entirely 
new  disposition  toward  violence.  ‘Everyone  was  mad  and  be¬ 
yond  reckoning;  we  had  gone  ever  the  edge  of  the  world  into 
superhuman  perspectives.’  Finally  the  will  to  preserve  oneself 
is  perverted  into  the  will  to  destroy :  ‘The  tremendous  force  of 
destruction  that  bent  over  the  field  of  battle  was  concentrated  in 
our  brains.’  (229)  In  the  end,  one  becomes  indifferent  to  death 
and  views  the  processes  of  destruction  with  curiosity  and 
indifference:  ‘You  are  world  in  yourself,  and  the  dark  and 
horrible  atmosphere  that  broods  over  the  waste  land  has  sucked 
you  in  utterly  to  itself.’  (64) 

The  man  who  survives  such  a  sequence  of  horrors  as  this  is 
obviously  not  so  much  hero  as  anti-hero.  A  most  important 
change  has  taken  place :  man  begins  bv  struggling  against  the 
assailant;  he  is  shocked  both  by  the  rorce  and  by  the  wilful 
trickery  of  the  assailant;  he  adjusts,  however  he  may,  to  its 
devices;  and  he  ends  by  assuming  many  of  its  peculiarities.  He 
is  thus  a  hero  who  has  turned  upon  himself,  the  victim  twisted 
to  the  shape  of  the  assailant.  The  vision  of  character  which 
Jiinger  leaves  us  is  that  of  a  ‘functional’  hero,  a  man  sufficient  to 
the  violent  needs  of  the  occasion.  While  such  a  conclusion  is 
most  unpleasant,  it  is  an  honest  statement  of  what  occurs,  within 
the  limitations  of  its  area  and  range  of  discourse.  J.  P.  Stern 
points  clearly  enough  to  these  limitations  when  he  says  that 
lunger’s  notations  all  but  deny  the  existence  or  the  necessity  of 
a  sustaining  metaphysical  or  moral  reference.  Without  it,  ‘men’s 
lives  become  a  scramble  for  “reality”,  in  which  each  kind  of 
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experience  tries  to  steal  the  other’s  fire.  .  .  .  ’  {Ernst  Jiinger,  27) 

Jiinger  scarcely  offers  a  very  useful  sourcebook  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  violence.  What  he  does  is  in  many  respects  anti-literary. 
But  in  accepting  the  fact  of  unacceptable,  even  loathsome  experi¬ 
ences,  he  sets  the  minimal  limits  according  to  which  modern 
violence  must  be  accounted  for.  He  says  in  effect  that  emotive 
and  connotative  excursions  in  modern  literature  must  begin  at 
this  irreducible  point  of  modern  fact.  Systems  of  explanation 
must  take  it  into  account.  The  vision  of  corpses  in  disarray,  un¬ 
buried  and  uncalled  for,  humankind  reduced  to  matter,  the 
privacies  put  publicly  on  display:  these  need  to  be  included 
among  the  hazards  of  the  modern  sensibility.  Violence  calls 
attention  to  itself  in  the  sense  that  it  defines  fact  in  terms  of 
exploded  fragments  of  reality.  The  human  sensibility  is  not 
necessarily  exploded  beyond  recognition  as  a  consequence.  But 
as  Jiinger’s  soldiers  end  in  a  very  close,  a  necessarily  close, 
rapprochement  with  the  assailant  that  would  have  destroyed 
them,  the  modern  hero  performs  in  an  altered  role.  He  remains 
a  self-conscious  hero;  he  observes  himself  as  in  a  distorted  mirror 
of  the  world’s  making,  and  from  what  he  sees  there  makes  his 
decisions  as  to  how  he  will  act. 

Jiinger  has  above  all  pointed  up  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
sustaining  a  moderate  rnythm  of  life  expectation.  Not  only  is 
the  career  of  the  victim  uncertain,  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as 
of  war;  the  behaviour  of  the  assailant  continues  as  unpredict¬ 
able  as  his  power  increases.  It  becomes  a  hazard  to  attempt  a 
style  most  suitable  to  the  truth.  The  most  one  may  be  expected 
to  do  is  to  risk  in  style  a  definition  of  the  object  as  it  exists  in 
relation  to  a  present  scale  of  event  and  motion.  War  literature 
does  exactly  that.  It  strives  for  a  practicality  of  fact,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  otherwise  as  to  the  meaning  of  fact  beyond  its 
discrete  context.  Jiinger  offers  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
structure;  his  account  is  crudely  held  together  by  indifferent 
movement  from  one  scene  of  crisis  to  another.  The  movement 
itself  is  of  no  help  in  answering  the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
moments  of  crisis.  A  common  enough  reaction  is  to  say  that 
these  moments  are  unbeautiful  and  that  they  have  sources  in  the 
ugly  history  of  man.  The  question  remains  unanswered.  In  fact, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  answer  it  without  risking 
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the  event  itself  is  so  enormous  that  neither  Hersey  nor  Mac¬ 
donald  can  do  it  justice. 

Beyond  the  matter  of  style,  there  is  the  ‘frame  of  the  event’— 
that  is,  the  move  to  and  from  it  into  the  lives  of  the  characten. 
As  we  know,  the  fiction  of  both  wars  varies  from  the  most 
stringent  economy  to  the  most  elaborate  exploitation  of  natural¬ 
istic  devices.  Some  measure  of  pity,  horror,  and  indignation 
might  be  extracted  from  this  manoeuvring  in  time  and  space; 
but  one  is  more  than  likely  to  examine,  not  the  relation  of  the 
frame  to  the  event,  but  the  frame  and  the  event  separately;  and 
in  any  case,  whatever  the  frame,  the  event  remains  definitively, 
shockingly,  and  irrevocably  there.  Only  if  a  corpse  has  result^ 
from  a  series  of  actions  visibly  and  emotionally  known  as  lead¬ 
ing  logically  to  it  is  it  possible  to  produce  adequate  reactions  to 
the  process.  But  corpses  are  rarely  made  according  to  such  an 
orderly  process;  a  prevailing  image  of  violent  death  is  surprise 
and  resentment  over  the  victimisation.  The  bodies  of  Hiroshima 
were  in  this  sense  ‘white  mice’.  Since  they  were  not  understood 
as  persons  before  they  became  corpses,  they  cannot  challenec 
an  immediacy  of  sympathetic  reaction  such  as  Macdonald 
wished  to  find. 

The  final  judgment  of  war  literature  must  have  to  do  with  the 
‘interpretation’.  The  range  here  is  from  books  with  no  interpre¬ 
tation  at  all  (beyond  whatever  the  facts  themselves  offer)  to  the 
most  elaborate  of  ideological  melodramas.  Again,  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  event  and  the  interpretation. 
The  interpretation  is  strictly  a  pattern  of  meaning  which  is 
affected  by  the  event,  but  does  not  in  itself  alter  the  event.  The 
deaths  of  Noah  Ackerman  and  Christian  Diestl  of  Irwin  Shaw’s 
The  Young  Lions  are  possible,  but  they  are  not  probable,  and  in 
any  case  their  literary  integrity  would  require  a  high  degree  of 
probability  indeed.  Similarly,  both  John  Andrews  of  Three 
Soldiers  and  Lt.  Henry  of  A  Farewell  to  Arms  enjoy  privileged 
reactions  to  the  violence  at  the  core  of  their  novels.  They  do  not 
alter  the  event,  but  merely  take  a  stand  with  respect  to  their 
personal  involvement  in  it.  Surely  there  is  much  to  be  said  fw 
the  criticism  of  the  specifics  of  their  wars;  and  in  a  sense  their 
acts  of  desertion  are  as  close  to  being  a  part  of  the  pattern  of 
violence  as  any  can  be. 
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There  are  two  other  possible  perspectives  upon  the  violence. 
One  is  the  framework  of  acceptance  involved  in  Billy  Budd’s 
attitude  toward  his  death.  The  motives  for  killing  him  are 
mixed,  and  in  a  limited  sense  his  own  inadequacy  is  a  part  of 
the  chain  of  responsibility  leading  to  his  death.  The  reaction  of 
Billy  Budd  is  repeated  in  corrupted  form  again  and  again  in 
modern  war  literature.  Ordinarily  the  Captain  is  neither  admir¬ 
able  nor  is  his  cause  discernibly  just  (that  is,  the  modern  soldier 
does  not  die  for  Captain  Vere,  but  only  because  of  him).  The 
death  of  Melville’s  hero  left  a  glow  of  self-sufficiency,  an  aura 
(rf  acceptance,  as  legacy  to  the  crew.  Some  war  novelists  have 
tried  to  recapture  that  glow;  noticeably,  Colin  McDougall  of 
Execution  y  and  in  a  very  different  way,  Willi  Heinrich  of  Cross 
of  Iron.  The  position  is  nevertheless  very  shaky.  The  evidence 
given  by  Jiinger’s  reports  of  World  War  I  experience  suggests 
that.  The  victim  enjoys  no  intricate  relations  of  trust,  loyalty, 
or  love  to  either  the  assailant  or  any  of  his  several  agents  on  a 
field  of  battle.  Billy  Budd’s  descendants  merely  offer  an  addi¬ 
tional  interpretation  of  the  violence,  which  differs  from  the 
others  in  perhaps  being  rather  less  improbable  than  most. 

Finally,  there  is  the  individual  soul  who  questions  his 
motives  for  everything  he  docs.  Not  only  does  he  question 
them,  but  he  addresses  his  analysis  to  himself  as  victim  in  a 
complex  web  of  circumstance  involving  every  shade  and  nuance 
of  adversity.  This  hero  is  much  more  involved  in  the  villainy 
that  brings  him  to  his  death  than  his  stammering  involves 
Billy  Budd  in  his.  His  very  innocence  contributes  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  death.  His  protests  against  the  unreasonableness,  the 
unfairness,  the  extraordinary  circumstances  into  which  he  is 
being  led  arc  all  in  some  very  important  sense  a  part  of  the  tissue 
of  culpability.  He  is  right  to  protest;  he  is  wrong  if  he  thinks 
protesting  will  do  any  good.  For,  whatever  his  disposition  to 
the  maze  of  violence  to  which  he  has  been  introduced,  he  be¬ 
comes  both  a  creature  and  a  creator  of  the  violence.  He  wills 
the  death  of  others,  as  they  will  his  death.  He  behaves  irration¬ 
ally  at  the  same  time  as  he  protests  the  irrationality  of  the  scheme 
of  things. 

Perhaps  the  phenomenon  of  the  concentration  camp  is  the 
end  result  of  the  modern  experience;  through  its  constant  pres- 
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sure  of  irrational  violence,  it  succeeds  in  reducing  its  victims 
to  the  level  where  they  participate  in  the  violence.  It  is  to  this 
fantastic  pattern  that  Jiinger’s  factuality  leads.  The  fact  remains 
and  the  fact  destroys.  As  Simone  Weil  has  said,  force  is  ‘that 
which  makes  a  thing  of  anybody  who  comes  under  its  sway. 
When  exercised  to  the  full,  it  makes  a  thing  of  man  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  for  it  makes  him  a  corpse’  (‘The  “Iliad”,  Poem  of 
Might’,  24).  No  literature  of  violence  can  possibly  disturb  the 
factuality  or  change  it  basically.  Literature  may  only  present  11 
and  make  some  effort  to  see  the  individual  involved  in  it  as  a 
man  both  pathetically  doomed  as  victim  and  privately,  ambigu¬ 
ously,  even  conspiratorially  involved  in  it  as  a  form  of  assailant. 
Franz  Kafka  makes  us  uncomfortably  aware  that  in  mysterious 
ways  we  urgently  will  our  doom  and  act  in  a  somewhat  more 
than  passive  way  as  victims  of  it.  Joseph  K.  of  The  Trial  and  the 
Corporal  of  Faulkner’s  A  Fable  are  at  the  introvertive  and  extra- 
vertive  poles  of  the  modern  tragicomedy  of  violence. 
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‘For  an  American  analogue,  see  John  Steinbeck  and  Ed. 

,  •  **  Ricketts,  The  Sea  af  Cortez. 

lams  .  .  .  . 

‘that  ‘These  are  of  course  descriptive  and  not  presenptive  notes  on 

way.  writing  of  fiction. 

most  *Scc  Dos  Passos,  'The  Body  of  an  American’,  final  passage  of 
m  of  79/9. 

^  ^  *An  obvious  modern  counterpart  is  found  in  the  last  twenty 
**  or  so  lines  of  Waste  handy  Part  1,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
“  scene  of  Baudelaire’s  ‘Les  Sept  Vieillards’. 
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Jacques  Riviere,  1886 — 1925 

E.  B.  GREENWOOD 

THE  protagonist  of  Aimee,  Riviere’s  one  completed  novel, 
speaks  of  himself  as  follows : 

Mes  yeux  sont  extraordinairement  paresseux  a 
I’analyse ;  il  leur  faut  vingt  recontres  avec 
un  objet  avant  d’en  demeler  le  detail;  et 
souvent  mon  intelligence  est  entree  dans  les 
plus  petites  nuances  d’un  caractere,  qu’ils 
sont  encore  a  tatonner  comme  des  aveugles 
autour  des  traits  correspondants.  {Aimee, 

Gallimard,  1948,  p.  36). 

We  may,  I  think,  take  these  words  to  be  true  of  Reviere  himself. 
Paul  Bourget,  a  critic  who  shared  Riviere’s  almost  physical  pas¬ 
sion  for  abstract  ideas,  has  a  similar  passage  about  his  own  lack 
of  the  power  of  visual  observation. 

The  creative  artist  is  a  natural  observer.  He  absorbs  impres¬ 
sions  unconsciously  and  stores  them  for  further  use,  as  the  artist 
Mikhaylov  in  Tolstoy’s  Anna  Karenina  absorbs  the  impressions 
of  the  soft  light  on  Anna’s  figure,  or  of  the  tobacconist’s  chin, 
without  noticing  the  fact.  The  literary  critic,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  commonly  too  turned  in  upon  the  contemplation  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  which  he  has  evolved  after  an  intense  study  of  the 
works  of  others  to  observe  the  outside  world;  if  he  does  observe 
it,  his  observation  is  commonly  voulu  and  in  the  service  of 
theory,  as  Coleridge’s  was.  The  critic,  in  fact,  is  more  commonly 
an  ‘egotist’  than  the  artist,  for  his  whole  activity  presupposes 
reflection  upon  itself.  He  reads,  abstracts  and  compares,  and 
each  study  he  produces  is  a  landmark  upon  an  interior  journey. 

Often  he  has  a  more  intense  sensation  of  his  own  ideas  than 
of  the  physical  world  around  him,  and  when  he  becomes  aware 
of  that  world  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  treat  it  as  a  configura¬ 
tion  of  those  ideas.  The  energy  others  use  up  in  sensuous  delight 
he  uses  up  in  abstract  thought.  Riviere  put  the  matter  as  follows 
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in  a  letter  to  Fournier  in  June  1908 :  ‘Je  suis  nc  avec  une  “dis- 
jxwition”  pour  penser;  je  saisis  les  idees  avec  la  mcme  facilite 
que  d’autres  les  sons,  les  couleurs,  ou  la  melodie  du  langagc’ 
{Correspondance,  Gallimard,  1948,  II,  220).  It  was  probably  the 
prodigious  intensity  of  Riviere’s  cerebration  which  made  him  a 
slow  reader,  a  fact  which  he  avowed  to  Proust  in  the  following 
remark: 
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. . .  si  j’ai  donne  la  citation  de  Flaubert  avec  le 
nom  de  Bnmeticre,  e’est  parce  que  je  ne  I’ai 
connue  que  par  celui<i.  Oui,  cher  ami,  je  suis 
tres  ignorant,  vous  ne  vous  en  doutez  pas.  Je  lis 
avec  une  peine  infinic,  parce  que  j’assimile  trop. 

Vingt  pages  de  suite,  mcme  quand  je  n’ai  pas  la 
nuque  endoloric,  me  fatiguent  tcrriblcment.  II 
y  a  des  quantites  d’oeuvres  archi-cel^brcs  que 
je  ne  connais  pas’  (Marcel  Proust  et  Jacques  Riviere. 
Correspondance,  1914-1922.  Plon,  1955,  p.  134). 

Fournier  often  reproached  Riviere  with  being  too  abstract,  too 
cerebral,  too  addicted  to  formulas,  too  ‘literary’.  And  Riviere 
himself  sometimes  felt  acute  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  his  type 
of  mind,  constantly  ‘delirious’  as  it  was  with  discoveries  made 
in  the  works  of  other  men.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  when  in 
September  1908  Fournier  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  found  his 
throretical  power  a  valuable  assistance  in  his  own  work.  The 
humility  of  the  following  passage  from  Riviere’s  reply  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man : 

J’ai  si  longtemps  redoute  de  n’etre  jamais  qu’un 
critique,  de  n’avoir  que  la  petite  function  de 
comprendre  et  de  fairc  comprendre,  que  e’est 
presque  un  deli  re  maintenant  de  me  sentir  en 
possession  d’une  pcnsce  qui  m’est  propre  (du 
moins,  je  Ic  crois)  de  voir  que  je  vois  toutes 
choscs  scion  moi-mcmc.  II  m’a  fallu  traverser 
d’intcrminables  influences,  revetir  la  doctrine, 

Ic  style  et  la  sensualitc  de  bicn  dcs  gens,  me 
confondre  avec  eux  pendant  dcs  ans,  avant  d’arr- 
iver  a  la  lumiere  qui  m’est  propre’  {Correspondance , 
Gallimard,  1948,  II,  245,  6). 
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Riviere  finds  that  the  precision  with  which  he  can  define  his 
relationship  to  his  various  enthusiasms  is  the  very  thing  which 
marks  his  originality.  His  critical  passion  and  his  power  of 
analysis  are  so  intense  that  they  constitute  a  creative  force. 

In  fact  he  was  too  intelligent  to  need  Fournier’s  warnings 
against  abstraction.  He  knew  the  vanity  of  formulas,  rigidities, 
schools.  Indeed  his  mind  was,  in  its  disponibilitej  the  archetype 
of  the  critic’s  mind.  Formulas  for  Riviere  are  instruments  of 
discovery;  they  define  what  they  cannot  enclose.  This  is  how 
he  puts  it  in  a  letter  to  Fournier  dated  14  September  1908 : 

‘La  veritc  n’est  pas  reductible  k  une  formule.  File 
ne  peut  se  trouver  dans  un  petit  papier  plie  en 
quatre. . . .  F.lle  est  I’evanouissement  successif  de 
plusieurs  idees  les  unes  dans  les  autres.  .  .  . 

Comme  consequence  de  tout  cela,  la  sincerite  est 
la  description  progressive  de  la  veritc;  e’est 
dire  qu’ellc  ne  peut  etre  un  aveu  brutal  ct 
unique  de  “ce  qu’on  pense”,  mais  la  suite  dcs 
aveux  peut-etre  contradictoires  de  toute  une 
vie’  {CorrespondancCy  Gallimard,  1948,  II,  248). 

It  is  this  kind  of  sincerity,  this  refusal  to  surrender  to  a  formula 
which  will  over-simplify,  that  makes  Riviere  so  much  more  for-  I 
midable  an  apologist  for  Christianity  than,  for  example,  his  | 
admirer,  T.  S.  Eliot.  ' 

Riviere’s  life  was  a  progression  of  literary  enthusiasms:  ^ 
R6gnicr,  Harris,  Claudel,  Gide,  Rimbaud,  Dostoevsky  and,  ! 
finally,  Proust  on  whom  some  of  his  greatest  pages  were  | 
written.  It  was  always  the  same  process,  a  delirious  submergence 
in  the  texts  of  an  author — ‘moi  qui  m’offrc  vide  a  toute  inva¬ 
sion’ — (Correspondance,  Gallimard,  1948,  II,  no)  and  then  a 
distancing,  an  attempt  to  fix  precisely  what  separates  him  from 
that  author.  Riviere’s  reactions  to  his  author’s  texts  are  often  so 
complex  that  he  fears  to  simplify  them  by  giving  them  an  ex¬ 
ternal  body.  He  hoards  and  caresses  his  thought.  Thus  we  find 
fiim  writing  to  Fournier  in  July  1907 : 
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‘Tout  mon  plaisir  est  dans  la  conception;  dans 
la  decouverte  ct  la  combinaison  des  idecs.  Des 
qu’il  s’agit  d’ccrirc,  e’est  une  parcssc  insur- 
montablc’  (CorrespondancCy  Gallimard,  1948, 

II,  124). 

Again  in  January  1920  he  writes  to  Proust  that  his  thought 
develops,  but  that  he  cannot  find  the  phrases  to  express  exter¬ 
nally  me  proportions  it  has  within.  Proust  admired  and  under¬ 
stood  Riviere.  He  saw  that  Riviere’s  fastidiousness  of  expression 
amounted  almost  to  preciosity,  that  his  pride  paralysed  him  with 
the  fear  that  he  would  not  come  up  to  his  own  expectations. 
Riviere’s  exacting  standards  were,  however,  the  reason  why  he 
so  often  found  the  mot  juste,  the  phrase  or  sentence  in  which 
his  sense  of  a  book,  an  author,  or  a  tendency  is  perfectly 
crystallised. 

II 

Riviere’s  Etudes  were  first  published  in  1911  and  contained, 
as  he  himself  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  the  1924  edition, 
the  criticisms  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  He  was  only  twenty-one 
when  he  wrote  the  essay  on  Claudel  and  twenty-five  when  he 
wrote  on  Gide,  and  these  two  essays  are,  as  it  were,  the  two 
main  poles  of  the  work.  The  essay  on  Claudel  is  a  passionate 
exposition  of  what  Riviere  felt  to  be  Claudel’s  religious  doc¬ 
trine.  Claudel  influenced  him  so  profoundly  that  in  January 
1907  Riviere  actually  decided  to  write  to  him  for  spiritual  guid¬ 
ance.  In  the  very  same  month,  however.  Riviere  had  written  to 
Fournier : 

‘De  plus  en  plus  je  suis  frappe  de  mes  affinites 
avec  Gide’  (Correspondance,  Gallimard,  1948, 

II,  14). 

To  Riviere  Gide  was  the  passionate  seeker,  Claudel  the  man 
who  could  say  ‘J’ai  trouve’  {Ibid). 

It  is  a  mistake  to  see  the  Gide-^laudel  antithesis  in  Riviere’s 
life  as  a  domination  of  the  two  men  over  him.  For  all  his  en¬ 
thusiasms  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  retaining  his  equilibrium, 
of  ‘re-thinking’  their  thoughts  for  himself  and  defining  his  own 
position  in  relation  to  their  philosophies.  Early  in  1909  he  began 
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to  get  to  know  Gidc  personally  and  to  contribute  to  the  newly, 
founded  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aisey  of  which  he  became  the 
secretary  in  1911.  In  1911  too  he  published  his  study  of  Gidc. 
This  reveals  Wviire’s  insight  into,  and  sympathy  with,  Gide’s 
complexity  and  a  corresponding  power  over  the  striking  phrase 
to  express  that  insight :  ‘Gide  est  en  proie  a  lui-meme’  {Etudes, 
Gallimard,  1935,  206).  ‘II  est  frappe  d’une  sorte  d’immensc 
amour  hagard’  {Ibid.  209). 

Etudes  demonstrates  Wvi^re’s  complete  openness  to  aesthetic 
impressions  and  his  unique  power  of  ‘re-thinking’  and  dominat¬ 
ing  them  while  retaining  them  in  their  pristine  freshness.  His 
sensibility  is  capable  of  reacting  to  the  most  diverse  experiences, 
and  of  re-creating  the  essence  of  those  experiences  in  a  striking 
phrase  or  sentence.  Bach’s  La  Passion  selon  Saint  Jean,  ‘C’est  la 
musique  de  la  contrition’  {Ibid.  133),  Cesar  Franck’s  music  is 
music  in  which  ‘La  sensualitc  ne  glisse  nulle  part  ses  tentations’ 
{Ibid.  139).  In  the  last  measures  of  Tristan  Riviere  finds  ‘Ic 
d^ploiement  immense  du  desespoir)  {Ibid.  143).  The  Spanish 
dance,  as  epitomised  in  Ravel’s  Rhapsodie  Espagnol,  has  a  ‘tor- 
peur’  which  results  from  ‘I’union  de  la  fureur  et  du  sommeil’ 
{Ibid.  149).  Of  Debussy’s  ‘pocmes  d’orchestre’  Riviere  writes ; 

‘Musique  de  la  volupte.  Mais  parce  qu’elle 
traduit  les  plus  vacillantes  emotions,  il  ne 
faut  pas  croire  qu’elle-meme  soit  arbitraire 
et  vague. . . .  Des  sentiments  incertains  il 
peut  y  avoir  une  expression  precise;  il  ne 
faut  que  la  trouver’  {Ibid.  156). 


The  melody  of  Moussorgski  is  ‘le  recit  de  I’humilite’  {Ibid.  163).  j  C 
Ingres,  Matisse,  Cezanne,  Rameau,  Bach,  Wagner,  Franck,  1  tr 
Debussy,  Moussorgski:  the  diet  of  most  other  critics  seems  !  tl 
sparse  in  comparison,  and  their  reactions  tame  and  conventional.  1  0 
Many  of  the  critical  essays  in  Nouvelles  Etudes  which  were  1  tl 
written  before  World  War  I  also  include  painting,  music  and  1  0 
the  ballet.  The  acute  sensibility  still  predominates;  the  essays  on  f  I 
Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  for  example,  re-create  the  actual  impact  |  d 
of  the  ballet  by  means  of  exploratory  metaphors  and  trouvailles  s 
of  a  striking  rightness.  But  Riviere’s  ability  to  supplement  his  I 

analysis  of  a  particular  work  with  an  indication  of  its  place  in  t 
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lis  is  Ouverte  h  Henri  Massis  Sur  Les  Bans  et  Les  Mauvais  Senti- 
June  mentSf  October  1924.  His  definition  of  his  position  is  strikingly 
;encc  unilar  to  that  of  our  own  Matthew  Arnold  half  a  century  earlier 
icism  in  the  famous  manifesto,  The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the 
Present  Time. 

a  re-  Arnold  condemned  the  ubiquitous  notion  that  the  critic  must 
hilo-  attach  himself  to  some  practical  programme  and  pointed  out 
t  the  I  that  in  a  premature  concern  for  action  the  critic  loses  sight  of 
in  of  I  ‘the  object  as,  in  itself,  it  really  is’.  Riviere  also  felt  that  the 
oet’s  I  critic  should  liberate  his  reflections  from  all  premature  finali- 
lains  j  ties  and  conclusions.  The  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise  was  to  be- 
:hen,  I  ewne  a  purely  speculative  organ  with  the  minimum  of  will  and 
i  the  I  intention  and  the  maximum  of  reality  and  demonstration.  A 
tant.  I  work  of  art  is  seen  as  beautiful  not  for  ulterior  but  for  intrinsic 
lality  reasons,  which  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  direct  and  intimate 
enti-  study  of  the  work  itself,  a  sort  of  corps  a  corps  with  it.  The 
;e  an  penetrative  intelligence  was,  in  Riviere’s  view,  the  best  instru- 
near  ment  for  such  study.  The  problem  of  good  and  evil  in  relation 

e  re-  to  literature  is  viewed  in  all  its  complexity  in  the  Lettre  Ouverte 

ir  of  j  i  Henri  Massis,  October  1924 : 
nan- 

262.)  I  ‘je  rcsiste  contre  I’immense  habitude  qui  a  etc 

read  1  prise  en  litterature  de  concevoir  la  morale  a 

sen-  part,  de  la  poser  d’abord  comme  un  schema 

hich  abstrait’  {Nouvelle  Etudes,  Gallimard,  1947,  p.  228). 

onal 

[lim.  Literature  is  seen,  somewhat  in  the  way  that  Dr.  Leavis  sees  it 
in  his  study  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  as  the  organisation  h  posteriori 
of  human  experience. 

But  if  Riviere  is  firm  in  his  view  that  disinterestedness  is 
oner  necessary  for  both  the  production  and  appreciation  of  literature 
pro-  he  is  equally  firm  in  his  view  that  literature  is  not  a  purely  private 
the  phenomenon  in  which  every  author’s  subject  is  necessarily  him- 
y  to  self.  He  had  already  shown  dissatisfaction  with  the  moderns’ 
par-  overriding  concern  with  self-expression  in  several  of  the  Etudes, 
the  Rameau  had  been  praised  because  he  could  find  freedom  with- 
919,  out  breaking  old  constraints,  Ingres  for  his  linear  composition 
ibCT  and  his  finish,  Baudelaire  for  his  studied,  distanced  images  and 
•ttre  Debussy  for  his  power  of  selection  and  construction.  Now  in 
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the  essays  Belph^gor,  June  1919,  Reconaissance  a  Dada,  August 
1920,  and  La  Crise  du  Concept  de  Utterature^  February  1924, 
Flivi^re  developed  his  attack  on  the  cult  of  self-expression 
against  the  background  of  Dadaism  and  Surrealism,  tx)th  of 
which  he  saw  as  the  historical  outcome  of  Romanticism.  All 
these  essays  emphasise  the  important  truths  that  literature  is 
written  in  a  social  not  a  private  language,  that  it  expresses  con¬ 
ceptual  as  well  as  perceptual  ‘truth’  and  that  a  literary  work  is 
an  artefact  separate  from  its  author. 


IV 

In  February  1920  Riviere  published  Marcel  Proust  et  la  Tradi¬ 
tion  Classique^  the  first  of  his  long  articles  on  Proust.  Here  was 
an  author  who  could  understand  and  translate  sentiments  dis¬ 
interestedly,  who  knew  how  to  use  the  intelligence  to  lay  bare 
the  subterfuges  of  the  human  heart.  Another  long  article, 
Marcel  Proust  et  P Esprit  Positif,  appeared  in  January  1923, 
shortly  after  Proust’s  death.  Once  more  Riviere  singled  out 
Proust’s  psychological  realism  as  his  special  merit :  ‘L’essenticl 
est  qu’il  repudie  toutes  les  entites  psychologiques  et  part  dc 
I’expcrience  pure’  (Nouvelles  Etudes^  Gallimard,  1947,  p.  205). 
Even  more  important  than  his  lack  of  a  fixed  conception  ^ 
consciousness  is  his  idea  that  ‘nos  sentiments  ont  pour  fonctioo 
principale  de  nous  mentir’  (Nout/elles  Etudes^  Gallimard,  1947, 
p.  206).  In  this  last  sentence  we  have  the  germ  of  perhaps 
Riviere’s  profoundest  essay,  Quelques  Progres  dans  I’Etude  du 
Coeur  Humain,  a  translation  of  which  was  published  in  TAe 
Criterion  for  July  1923  under  the  title  Notes  on  a  Possible 
Generalisation  of  the  Theories  of  Freud. 

As  early  as  September  1908  Riviere  had  told  Fournier  that 
‘toute  description  concrete,  sensuelle,  precise,  repose  sur  unc 
abstraction  et  unc  generalisation  prealablcs’  {Correspondance, 
Gallimard,  1948,  II,  240).  In  the  mllcr  and  more  informal  lec¬ 
ture  on  Proust  which  he  delivered  in  Monte  Carlo  in  1924,  and 
which  was  printed  in  the  Riviere  memorial  volume  of  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise  in  April  1925,  Riviere  described  how 
Proust  himself  had  sought  that  generality : 
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‘I’csprit  dc  Proust . . .  s’assouplit . . .  ct  ne 
chcrchc  plus,  de  cettc  realite  sensible,  qui 
apr«  tout,  il  s’en  aper^oit,  lui  est  inter- 
ieure,  qu’a  extraire  la  gencralite,  ou  qu’a 
exprimer  les  lois’  {La  Nouuelle  Revue  Fran^- 
aisey  t.  24,  p.  807). 

Proust  tried  to  discover  ‘les  elements  reconaissables  par  tous  les 
hcxnmes,  les  elements  humains  {Ibid.,  p.  808),  the  particular 
example  which  reveals  the  general  law  of  human  nature. 
Riviere  in  fact  saw  A  La  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu,  as  Proust 
himself  viewed  War  and  Peace  in  the  note  on  it  published  in 
Contre  Sainte-Beuve,  as  an  a  priori  construction. 

The  essay  Quelques  Progres  dans  VEtude  du  Coeur  Humain 
is  Riviere’s  final  and  most  mature  explanation  of  psychological 
realism  as  he  understood  it,  and  it  forms  the  classic  defence  of 
the  notion  (interestingly  re-stated  by  Mr.  A.  Alvarez  in  an  essay 
in  the  issue  of  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  entitled  Boo1{S 
and  the  Modern  World)  that  the  novel  as  handled  by  Tolstoy 
and  Dostoevsky  is  distinctively  ‘modern’  in  that  it  continually 
confronts  the  reader  with  his  own  innermost  self,  the  undertow 
of  motive  and  counter-motive  which  lies  beneath  the  surface  of 
conscious  social  life.  It  is  this  confrontation  which  makes  their 
novels  ‘real’,  though  the  social  worlds  which  they  and  their 
successor  Proust  described  have  vanished  for  ever. 

Rivi^’e  saw  psychological  realism  as  the  antithesis  of  Roman¬ 
ticism  in  that,  whereas  the  Romantics  tried  to  imitate  the  pas¬ 
sions  by  surrendering  to  the  current  of  impulse,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  realists,  or,  as  he  would  call  them,  the  classicists,  dis¬ 
trusted  the  passions  and  attempted  to  analyse  them  with 
detachment.  In  detachment  lay  the  difference  between  Proust 
and  Bergson.  Bergson  rightly  saw  that  an  observation  of  ‘con- 
sdousness’  from  the  exterior  ignores  qualitative  differences,  but 
he  made  the  error  of  substituting  a  mere  embracing  contact,  of, 
as  Riviere  puts  it,  trying  to  ‘mark  the  course  of  a  river  by  swim¬ 
ming  in  it’  {Notes  on  a  Possible  Generalisation  of  the  Theories 
of  Freud,  The  Criterion,  July  1923,  vol.  I,  p.  346).  Proust 
achieved  the  extraordinary  feat  of  simultaneous  participation 
and  withdrawal,  synthesis  and  analysis  combined,  to  an  extent 
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exceeded  only  by  Tolstoy.  Consider  Tolstoy’s  description  of  the 
soiree  at  Anna  Pavlovna  Scherer’s  in  War  and  Peace  and 
Proust’s  of  that  at  the  Princesse  de  Guermantes  in  dues  of  the 
Plain  (I,  47-170),  or  Tolstoy’s  account  of  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Anna  and  Vronsky  in  Vrede’s  garden  {Anna  Karenina, 
III,  xxii)  and  Proust’s  of  Marcel’s  conversation  with  Albcrtine 
{The  Captive  I,  130-150).  The  scale  of  the  writers  is  different— 
Proust  is  much  more  discursive;  but  in  both  creation  and  dis¬ 
sociation  arc  instantaneous,  in  both  the  intelligence  is  given 
‘that  active  role,  that  role  of  mistrust  and  penetration’  (TAe 
Criterion,  vol.  I,  p.  346)  which,  in  Riviere’s  view,  is  the  only  one 
that  permits  and  favours  knowledge.  Both  writers,  too,  start 
from  an  acceptance  of  psychological  determinism  which  Rivi^e 
views  as  necessary  if  we  arc  to  make  headway  against  ‘the  chaos 
that  our  soul  sends  out  to  meet  us’  {Ibid.,  p.  347). 

Perhaps  Riviere’s  greatest  contribution  to  criticism  is  his 
demonstration  that  the  essence  of  psychological  realism  lies  in 
the  difficult  feat  of  re-creating  the  interior  life  without  qualify¬ 
ing  it  in  the  process.  Qualification  means  falsification.  Rivi^ 
has  a  profound  comment  in  this  connection  on  Rousseau’s  Con- 
fefsions : 


‘Rousseau  does  not  tell  us  about  his  loves 
and  hates,  his  pleasures  and  his  ennuis,  but 
about  his  magnanimity  and  baseness.  “I  have 
shown  myself  as  I  am;  contemptible  and  vile 
when  I  was,  good,  generous,  sublime  when  I 
was.”  In  this  way  he  initiates,  inaugur¬ 
ates  a  certain  manner  of  perceiving  feelings 
only  when  they  arc  qualified,  of  perceiving 
the  qualifications  instead  of  the  feelings, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  most  dangerous.’ 
(Moralisme  et  Utterature,  Paris,  1932,  p. 

28. 1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  this  work 
and  am  indebted  for  this  quotation  to 
Martin  Turncll’s,  Jacques  Riviere,  Cambridge, 
1953.  P-  52). 


The  falsification  results  from  the  conscious  mind’s  constant 
effort  to  present  our  feelings  to  us  in  an  acceptable  form,  an 
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effort  which  led  Freud  to  use  the  analogy  of  the  censor  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  conscious  mind’s  role. 

At  one  point  in  the  essay  Riviere  moves  from  literary  criticism 
to  metaphysics  and  elaborates  an  idea  which  he  had  expressed 
in  the  following  sentence  from  A  La  Trace  de  Dieu,  the  reli¬ 
gious  work  he  wrote  when  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany,  ‘Les 
origines  du  mal  sont  psychiques;  elles  ne  peuvent  done  ctre 
atteintes  par  les  instruments  sociax.’  {A  La  Trace  de  Dieu, 
Gallimard,  1925,  p.  89.)  That  is,  the  psychological  ‘censor’  he 
has  just  described  is  not  created  by  society’s  restrictions  upon  the 
impulses  of  the  individual,  but  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ego  it¬ 
self.  ‘Hypocrisy  is  inherent  in  consciousness’.  {The  Criterion, 
vol.  I  p.  339.).  To  live  is  of  necessity  to  be  insincere,  impure. 
Riviere  is,  of  course,  giving  a  modern  interpretation  of  the  idea 
(rf  the  Fall  here  and  whether  the  reader  keeps  company  with 
him  so  far  will  depend  on  his  own  religious  views.  Whatever 
those  views  are,  however,  he  will  have  to  admit  the  originality 
of  Riviere’s  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  part  which  desire,  or 
as  Freud  termed  it  the  ‘libido’,  plays  in  artistic  creation,  and 
especially  of  his  discovery  that  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
great  psychological  realists  is  their  ability  to  re-ascend  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  their  own  desires,  to  unmask  the  very  impulses  out  of 
which  their  own  works  grew,  and  to  penetrate  the  subterfuges 
of  the  heart. 
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The  Critical  Muse 

LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG  RHETOR,  STUDYING  AT 
OXFORD 

You  may  judge  me  a  joculator,  jerrybuilt  in  this  jagged  jib, 
But  speech  may  still  be  salutary  shorn  of  a  syllabary 
And  left  with  letters  and  lilt  alone  to  live  with. 

Books  bounce  on  the  boards;  bards  and  ballads 
Flock  by  the  fire-flex;  a  few  fiction-phalanxes 
Window-watch,  worn,  at  week’s  end;  and  the  walls 
Are  rickety-rich  with  read  remembered — rhetoric. 

You’d  say?  A  school  for  skill?  Singers,  storytellers 
Winged  with  a  wit  of  words?  The  wondering  Wessexer 
Whose  hardy  hapless  hail-and-homing  like  a  hankering 
After  impossible  ends  aggrieves  and  affects  me — 

As  clumsy-crafty  can  I  claim  him,  as  a  coonskin  cantor? 

At  the  moment  Meredith  too  is  moving  in  my  mind 
While  I  eagerly  but  ineffectually  apply  to  his  Egoist 
Canons  of  kindly  comedy  he  cuts  like  a  card; 

We  shrink  from  such  sheer  sharpness — and  something  sterile 

Seems  to  startle  the  simple  seeker  of  a  story 

Stopped  at  each  step  by  scintillant-subtle  psychologies. 

Moby’s  marvels  from  minute  to  minute  are  merrier 
And  terribler  than  merry  and  less  merciful  than  trembling 
But  more  moving  Melville  in  mirth  or  mercilessness. 

— Haul  up  the  great  holy  gravestones  of  the  heart ! 

Are  my  clauses  ‘crystal  cliffs  so  clear  of  kind’ 

Or  crooked  concatenations  as  curst  as  Kant? 

A  thorough  thesis  on  the  theory  of  these  theses 
That  wrap  the  rabid  writer  in  rumples  of  rhetoric 
Moving  from  minutes  of  Mulcaster  to  months  of  Marston 
Is  a  thing  I  should  anxiously  advocate  in  Oxford 
Where  your  weeks  groan  with  Webster  and  wobble  with 
Grcville 

(Tottering  so  piteously  from  Puttenham  to  Tuve) 

And  Ramist  airs  re-startle  Aristotle’s  airt 
While  time  and  term  tend  to  be  eternally  tint. 

Dariens  to  the  delver  in  didactics  arc  no  desiderata. 
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I  Let  the  scholar  carefully  skirt  all  Karakorams ! 

Salve  sentential  Seul  le  silence  est  sain! 

My  remarks  on  res  rhetorical  you  arc  right  to  reject 
If  these  are  nithered  and  nulled  by  your  narrower  knowing; 
Criticism’s  care  may  crack  when  the  level  is  lower 
And  my  jousting  more  general  than  judiciously  justifiable 
May  not  be  ministering  to  the  main  sententious  service. 

!  Yet  if  rhetorics  are  rich  and  rosy  rcarrangings 
Their  riches  I  reckon  reasonless  and  wrong 
For  ‘when  all  treasures  are  tried  truth  is  the  best’ 

And  truth  and  poetry  arc  paritably  apart  from  the  taint 
And  inkhorn  allergy  of  the  intellect’s  antithetic  itch. 

If  ‘to  be  is  not  to  be’  is  no  barren  belief 
'  Then  four  is  five  and  fire  and  flame  arc  frigid 

I  And  the  shining  scientific  system  a  shadow  of  sophists 
Kneeling  to  nothing  and  no  nonsense  is  unknighted. 

Prince  Paradox  now  must  prance,  while  poems  pause. 

What  is  ‘And  where  you  are  is  where  you  arc  not’  but  an  alms 
For  only  the  incantation-impoverished,  as  Eliot 
lg  Rounds  with  revolving  sutras  on  retreating  souls? 

—Ah,  if  I  rise  up  rough  or  risible  ruminating  on  rhetoric 
And  frisk  like  a  fox  in  the  field  of  your  ‘fleering  feignings’, 

I  Be  friendly  to  Rum-Ram-Rufus,  and  forgive  the  roughness ! 

I  j  Sloping  sleet-showers  shot  by  springlike  sun-shimmerings 
Tore  t^ay  to  trembling;  trees  and  towers 
j  Rose  in  the  ringing  rifts  like  resurrections;  rack 
Was  robes  royal;  crows  clattered  in  the  clouds; 

Steeples  that  swung  in  the  stinging  soared  in  the  sheen; 

The  streets  silver  and  shaken,  the  stones  streaming 
Rilled  with  the  racing,  brimmed  with  the  bristling  rain. 

While  a  bow  bloomed  double  above  the  dancing  domes. 

I  This  letter  of  like  letters  I  link  for  your  liking 
riti)  I  In  the  dusky  dream-falling  of  the  day  from  its  fanfaring 

j  As  the  wind  whipping  and  wagging  weakens,  and  these  wishes 
And  adieus  are  addressed  to  you  through  the  advancing 
I  Disillumining  drawn  down  with  its  dread  devotedness. 

Edwin  Morgan 
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LINES  FOR  AN  ASSISTANT  LECTURER 
Imitated  from  William  Empson 

No  don  is  sure  he  will  not  need  a  rise. 

You  can’t  be  sure  until  you’ve  made  a  name. 

A  don  must  edit  Milton  till  he  dies. 

Those  who  enjoyed  their  youth  now  cane  small  boys. 
You  went  to  lectures  and  are  free  from  blame. 

No  don  is  sure  he  will  not  need  a  rise. 

The  successful  pull  the  purse-strings,  not  the  wise. 
All  awkward  chaps  are  sure  to  miss  their  aim. 

A  don  must  edit  Milton  till  he  dies. 

X  glosses  texts  who  once  wrote  comedies. 

None  of  his  scribbling  pupils  lasts  a  term. 

No  don  is  sure  he  will  not  need  a  rise. 

Your  lecture  audience  notes  down  pedantries. 

How  else  are  they  to  get  through  the  exam? 

A  don  must  edit  Milton  till  he  dies. 

It’s  most  unfair  to  speak  of  compromise. 

The  Faculty  likes  men  who  play  the  game. 

No  don  is  sure  he  will  not  need  a  rise. 

If  only  you  could  safely  criticize 

The  methods  that  won  Doctor  Y  his  fame. .  . . 

No  don  is  sure  he  will  not  need  a  rise. 

A  don  must  edit  Milton  till  he  dies. 


Philip  Hobsbaum 
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FRESHMAN  POETRY 

What  should  it  mean  to  you?  What  can  it  mean? 

I  see  a  boy  smiling,  but  he  smiles  throughout, 

Jovial  Chinese,  glad  to  be  alive,  even  alive 

in  a  lecture  hall. 

A  little  Indian  girl,  too  gentle  for  this  world. 

Her  heart  floats  in  her  eye — both  large — whether 
The  poet  utters  sobs  or  innuendoes.  Next, 

One  born  to  be  a  model,  listens  careless-conscious. 
Like  a  cat.  She  knows  it  all  composed  for  her. 

For  love  of  her  neat  body,  locked  in  its  cautious 

frig. 

No,  I  suppose  those  cheer  me  most  who  brightly 
Disentangle  metaphors,  focus  a  hazy  image,  and 
Adjust  the  poem’s  dress  of  words.  Prize-winners, 

these; 

They  end  with  what  the  poet  meant,  and  I  must  praise 
Them,  though  what  he  meant  is  now  a  bare  pathetic 
Sight.  And  so  I  labour  ‘style’,  throw  on 
A  hasty  shift  or  two  (I  note  their  disbelieving  smile). 
Fall  back  on  ‘music’  (Do  your  Philosophy  teachers 

give  you  that?). 

Hard  pressed  (though  not  by  them),  I  sink  to 
‘Irony’  and  ‘ambiguity’.  They  indicate  urbanity. 
Pleased  to  be  ironic  and  ambiguous.  (But  still  more 
Pleased  that  Economics  is  so  frank  and  serviceable.) 

I  breathe  ‘the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge’ 
— ^Yet  the  bench  I  lean  on  also  holds  a  sink,  a  Bunsen 

burner 

And  electric  points.  I’m  here  by  courtesy  of  Science. 
Wit — what’s  that?  Milord’s  whimsy.  And  my 
Weightier  specimens  exude  a  cachou-sentiment  or 
Sullen  commonplace  that  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
Would  scorn.  Surely  what  was  good  enough  for  me — 

I  tell  myself — is  good  enough  for  them?  Yet 
Cannot  help  but  feel :  You’re  right,  wise  sucklings, 
To  guard  yourselves  against  these  pin-pricks  in 
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An  age  of  large  repair !  No  one  wants  to  suffer. 

And  these  can  all  expect  the  unambiguous  pleasures. 

The  unironic  exploit  of  a  job,  a  family,  a  car 
(My  country  helped  to  teach  them  these). 

Ah  well,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  some  are  doomed 
To  less  than  total  Paradise.  To  those  unhappy  few 

I’ll  now  address  myself — 
Her,  anaemic,  cowering  in  her  seat;  him,  of  the 
Lowering  brow;  that  girl  who’ll  need  a  litde  more 
Than  memories  when  those  looks  have  gone;  the  bored  boy 
In  the  back,  whom  sharper  pains  will  wake  . .  . 

And  so  I  have  my  class  again — enlarged, 

by  phantoms  of  the  future 
Asking  who  can  tell  what  exorcisms? 

D.  J.  Enright 
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MOVEMENTS 

Wc  have  had  the  scarlet  mouths  of  the  madonnas, 

Ernest  important  after  his  fashion,  the  plunge 
From  the  embankment,  the  flowers  of  evil  in  the  decadent 
button-hole. 

And  the  sweet  archaic  song. 

Wc  have  had  the  scum  of  the  earth  cockneying  its  snook, 
Rudyard  and  the  Fox,  the  poor  benighted  infantry, 

Britannia  bouncing  in  anapaests,  the  oceanic  swell 
Of  the  artful  apostrophe. 

Wc  have  had  ships  and  sheep,  confectionery  and  cows, 

Cyprus  and  Cotswold  under  a  moonshine  sky, 

Quatrains  penny  a  bunch  peddled  by  William  Henry  the 
Tramp, 

Star  of  the  Marshy  Way. 

Wc  have  had  corners  of  foreign  fields  that  were 
For  ever  Grantchester,  the  ^nnet  parade. 

Gas  and  bayonets  and  shellshock  all  in  a  Siegfried  Idyll  scraping 
The  guilt  off  the  glorious  dead. 

We  have  had  pylons  and  basement  kitchens,  the  end 
That  is  the  beginning,  the  castles  in  Spain,  and  the  tomb 
Of  the  blessed  Thomas  martyred  on  the  high  altar  of 
MaeSpaunday, 

And  the  Keyes  of  the  kingdom. 

Wc  have  had  the  apocalyptic  rhythm 
Sprung  upon  us,  beauty  bawled  at  us,  and  death 
j  Having  his  dominion  over  Dylan :  young  dogs  and  Welshmen 
;  Go  out  on  the  primrose  path. 

And  now  wc  have  The  Movement,  mostly  still; 

Down  in  the  wasteland  nothing  seems  to  stir. 

Only  Philip  larkin’  about  in  the  wit  disturbs  the  dust. 

Where  do  wc  move  from  here? 

JuuAN  Ennis 
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A  SONG  OF  TOADS  AND  GARDENS 

Poems  arc  a  comment  on  experience 
And  a  comment  on  writing 
Like  little  girls  who 

Running  through  the  clear  air,  delighting 

In  life  suddenly  find  they  arc  themselves, 

Sec  womanhood,  know  the  stain. 

Lose  innocence  in  a  world  and 

Begin  to  seek  for  love,  a  place  out  of  the  rain. 

Aware  that  what  they  are  makes  harsh  demands 
On  others,  and  that  they  had  better  seize 
The  few  rewards  that  accrue  from 
Their  forced  assent  to  the  human  disease. 

And  poets  too  arc  great  sophisticates 
Their  innocence  long  gone,  they  play  the  word 
For  far  more  than  it’s  worth,  and 
Push  the  profound  almost  to  the  absurd. 

So  poems  start  in  joy  and  end  in  time 
Being  themselves  unique,  they  simply  say 
The  age  is  new  and  odd  yet 
Every  new  day  is  just  Hkc  yesterday. 

The  history  of  poetry  is  found 
Within  one  single  poem  on  the  page 
The  history  of  little  girls  is 
In  one,  too,  though  that  docs  not  assuage 

Each  one  her  hurts,  the  news  she  has  to  die. 

Open  her  bed  to  most  unworthy  men. 

The  story  of  the  poets  is 

The  talc  of  many  who  have  asked  again. 

For  special  dispensation  from  the  world 
For  evidence  of  individual  glory 
And  if  there’s  no  new  answer,  still 
No-one  would  think  that  here  ends  the  story. 

Malcolm  Bradbury 
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Editorial  Notes: 

Kulchur  and  Culture  in  America 

1 

THE  EXPERIENCE  of  any  visitor  to  America  probably  takes 
shape  as  a  dialectic  of  generalizations  shored  up  in  defence 
against  a  confusing  flood  of  particulars,  only  to  crumble  before 
the  next  crowded  sequence  of  turbulent  detail.  One  of  my  first 
generalizations  was  about  the  reactions  of  English  intellectuals 
in  America.  They  (e.g.,  Donald  Davie  or  Patrick  Cruttwell)  arc 
clearly  worried  about  the  relation  of  English  to  American  Cul- 
nirc.  Their  remarks  imply  a  classic  reversal  of  the  Jamesian 
position.  (How  thick,  how  delectably  juicy,  how  ripe  for  dis¬ 
crimination  is  the  European  scene;  how  socially  blank,  how 
imaginatively  innutrient  the  American  .  .  .).  But  now,  so  the 
worry  goes,  wc  arc  the  provincials;  our  cultural  tradition  must 
depend  more  and  more  on  our  awareness  of  what  is  coming  out 
of  Iowa,  California,  or  New  Jersey.  I  sec  what  they  mean, 
though  most  Americans  I  have  talked  to  about  this  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  the  problem.  And  they  arc  surely  right  in  spotting 
j  William  Carlos  Williams  as  the  test  case,  the  poet  least  easily 
■  assimilable  to  English  taste,  the  stubborn  American  fact  no 
longer  to  be  ignored  or  patronized.  Perhaps  it  is  simply  because 
1  have  recently  done  my  homework  on  Paterson,  but  it  remains 
with  me  as  an  immensely  impressive  achievement.  A  test  case 
for  Americans  as  well;  most  intellectual  Davids  here  arc  so  busy 
diagnosing  the  alienation  of  the  poet  in  Philistia  that  they  refuse 
to  believe  Goliath  may  be  a  poet  too. 


II 

What  is  immediately  impressive — despite  the  intellectual 
Davids — is  the  diversity  and  vitality  of  American  Kulchur. 
(From  this  point  I  abandon  ‘culture’  to  the  sociologists.)  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  lower-case,  sociologist’s  culture  is  inescapable  and 
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unrelenting.  Madison  Avenue  is  always  there,  just  at  the  tips  of 
one’s  senses.  Yet  Kulchur  is  holding  its  own  and  this  largely,  1 
think,  because  it  tries  vigorously  and  optimistically  to  come  to 
terms  with  culture.  Here  again,  I  would  instance  Williams  or 
point  to  the  novel  of  saturation,  the  appetite  for  detail  and  fw 
dense  notation  of  the  mundane  world.  The  diverse  partly  causes 
the  vital.  We  still  tend  to  translate  the  plurality  of  American 
culture  into  terms  of  regionalism — overwhelmingly  into  terms 
of  New  England  and  the  Deep  South.  But  the  mobility  of 
American  life  has  made  regionalism  an  obsolete  concept.  Take, 
for  example,  the  West  Coast.  San  Francisco  will  fit  no  gen¬ 
eralization;  it  contains  its  own  world  of  diverse  categories.  Los 
Angeles,  again,  must  be  excepted  as  a  bad  metaphysical  conceit 
— heterogeneous  ideas  yoked  by  violence  together  (the  reports 
of  Evelyn  Waugh  or  Nathanael  West  are  not  phantasmagoric 
but  the  soberest  kind  of  realism).  So  we  arrive  at  the  Pacific 
North-west,  the  area  I  have  come  to  know  best  this  last  year.  It 
has  at  least  three  good,  thriving  little  magazines;  more  goes  on, 
probably  at  Portland,  certainly  at  Seattle,  than  in  any  English 
city  of  comparable  size.  For  poets — all  of  them  pretty  go^— 
Theodore  Roethke,  Stanley  Kunitz,  Carolyn  Kizer,  Carol  Hall, 
William  Stafford,  Kenneth  Hanson,  Robert  Huff — the  list  could 
go  on  for  quite  a  while  but  already  it  includes  several  people 
never  published  in  England.  Yet  there  is  hardly  anything  that 
could  be  called  regional  about  this  interest;  few,  if  any  of  these 
poets  are  native  to  the  area;  all  America  is  focusea  in  their 
varied  backgrounds. 


Granted  this — the  simple  scale  and  diversity  of  the  country 
— I  assumed  there  would  be  little  feeling — hostile,  envious,  ad¬ 
miring — about  a  metropolitan  Kulchur;  that,  indeed,  one  could 
not  speak  of  an  elite,  establishment  or  whatever,  in  the  same  way 
that  English  provincials  sometimes  talk  of  London  or  Oxford. 
I  was  wrong  about  this;  many  is  the  conversation  from  which 
I  have  bowed  out  in  polite  incomprehension  when  the  talk  got 
around  to  ‘that  gang  at  Columbia’  or  ‘The  New  York  Syn¬ 
drome’. 
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Documentation  ?  I  offer  a  pretty  piece  of  polemic  by  George 
P.  Elliott  called  ‘Who  is  Wer  published  in  The  Nation,  April 
1959.  Elliott  is  concerned  with  a  New  York  intellectual  version 
of  U-society,  whose  badge  of  office  is  a  particuarly  cosy  use  of 
Mfc.  He  writes : 

‘What’s  special  about  we  is  that  its  members  sometimes  mis¬ 
take  the  customs  of  the  club  for  the  mores  of  the  common¬ 
wealth;  which  is  mere  egotism.  But  what  irks  me  is  that  they 
then  try  to  put  themselves  over  on  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  spotters  of  truth,  fountains  of  tend,  pontiffs.’ 

The  young  intellectual,  Elliott  says,  has  to  listen  to  them  for 
various  reasons.  ‘The  good  reason  ...  is  that  they  are  not  only 
intelligent  but  American’  though,  he  hastens  to  add,  no  more 
American  than  natives  of  Florida  or  Idaho. 

‘The  not-so-good  reason  is  that  these  are  the  Diors  and  Schia¬ 
parellis  of  intellectual  fashion  design.  What  they  think  today, 
you’re  apt  to  find  yourself,  in  a  Sears-Roebuckish  way,  think¬ 
ing  tomorrow.  .  .  .  There  is,  alas,  another  reason  which  is  no 
good  at  all ;  New  York  is  the  chief  source  of  power — ^i.e.,  repu¬ 
tation,  publishing,  money — and  we  are  in  on  the  ground  floor.’ 

What  Elliott  is  describing  is  really  there.  If  you  want  a  par¬ 
ticularly  horrid  and  interesting  instance  of  the  we  group  speak¬ 
ing,  read  Diana  Trilling’s  The  Other  Night  at  C^umbia  (Par¬ 
tisan  Review,  Spring,  1959). 


IV 

It  is,  however,  with  Lionel  and  not  with  Diana  (as  Mrs. 
Trilling  would  say)  that  I  am  concerned  here.  The  idea  of  the 
metropolis  is  relevant  since  it  provides  Trilling  with  his  own 
terms  of  reference;  ‘To  the  essential  work  that  is  done  by  the 
critical  intellect  (I  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense),  that  work 
which,  wherever  it  is  carried  on,  must  sooner  or  later  relate  it¬ 
self  to  the  metropolis  or  must  seek,  wherever  it  is  carried  on,  to 
create  around  itself  the  intensity  and  variety  that  traditionally 
characterize  the  intellectual  life  of  the  metropolis — to  that  work 
I  give  a  partisan  devotion.’  (A  Speech  on  Robert  Frost.  Partisan 
Review,  Summer  1959.)  And,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show,  Elliott’s 
characterization  of  the  we  group  is  also  relevant. 
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When  I  read  Elliott’s  piece,  I  was  contemplating  an  essay  on 
Trilling  viewed  as  the  best  type  of  literary  entrepreneur.  I  finally 
abandoned  it  (save  for  the  fragments  I’ve  salvaged  here)  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulties  of  tone  involved.  On  the  one  hand, 
Trilling  has  given  us  so  much  that  is  decent,  honest  and  wise 
that  any  critical  remarks  might  seem  mere  simon  pure  sniping 
from  the  sidelines;  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  no  desire  to  change 
into  pulex  minor,  a  metamorphosis  too  often  the  fate  of  critia 
who  criticize  criticism. 


But  the  example  of  Trilling  returned  as  imperatively  relevant  I  rions 
when  I  was  trying  to  string  these  notes  around  a  generalized  !  play 
relation  of  Kulchur  to  culture  or,  if  you  like,  of  minority  culture  [  the 


to  mass  civilization.  I  include  Leavis’s  formulation  here  since  his  |  Bool 
work  contrasts  so  well,  for  my  purposes,  with  Trilling’s.  I  cer-  j  and 
tainly  don’t  want  to  use  the  one  to  score  points  off  the  other;  '  club 
Trilling  is  often  right  (e.g.  on  Dickens)  where  Leavis  is  wrong  ^  but 
and  vice  versa.  But  if  we  compare  them,  Leavis  surely  emerges  |  Rev. 
as  the  stern  defender  of  a  besieged  Kulchur,  charging  out  to  ;  mea 
joust  yet  again  with  a  potent  dragon  sometimes  called  The  thes 
Times  Literary  Supplement,  sometimes  the  British  Council.  ,  aud 
Trilling,  by  contrast,  is  the  suave  diplomat,  the  bland  ambas-  -  inte 
sador  willing  to  explain,  to  smooth  away;  he  is  the  best  type  of  I  war 
mediator  between  Kulchur  and  culture.  Leavis’s  stance  is  neroic  i  *1 
and  must  be  respected,  but  my  own  sympathies  here  are  with  r  1  h 
Trilling.  san< 

Because  of  this  sympathy  it  is  important  to  stress  that  the  en-  do  ( 

trepreneurial  or  ambassadorial  function  of  the  critic  in  our  time  of  | 

involves  dangers  more  insidious  than  those  besetting  the  be-  I  the< 
leaguered  champion  of  Castle  Kulchur.  It  is  with  the  problems  and 

and  perils  of  the  entrepreneurial  critic  that  I  wish  to  deal.  naaj 

Could  we  ever  imagine  Leavis  as  the  author  of  introductory  den 

recommendations  for  a  Book  Club }  It  is  precisely  these  that  con-  1 

stitute  the  larger  part  of  Trilling’s  A  Gathering  of  Fugitives.  ■  son 
The  book  club  in  question,  I  hasten  to  add,  is  not  one  of  the  big  cull 

battalions  of  Philistia  attacked  by  Mrs.  Leavis  in  Fiction  and  the  |  croi 
Reading  Public.  Together  with  several  other  similar  organiza-  1  / 

tions  it  offers  the  reader  works  by  O’Casey,  Faulkner,  White-  I  pre 
head,  Pasternak,  Freud  and  others  of  similar  standing.  Mr.  !  ton 
Trilling’s  book<lub  currently  offers  free  introductory  copies  of  |  dcs 
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on  three  plays  by  John  Osborne  or  two  novels  by  Laurence  Dur- 
lly  rell;  another  club  offers  the  collected  poems  of  Eliot,  Yeats  and 
Dylan  Thomas.  The  very  quality  of  these  offerings  poses  a  prob¬ 
'd,  1cm.  Surely  the  reader  intelUgent  enough  to  read  these  books 
isc  would  prefer  to  buy  what  he  wanted  for  himself  rather  than  to 
ng  ;  accept  the  offering,  no  matter  how  ably  chosen?  (I  assume  that 
gc  the  financial  advantage  of  the  discount  prices  offered  by  such 
ics  clubs  is  offset  by  the  administrative  inconvenience  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  limitation  of  choice  imposed.)  Or  arc  these  sclcc- 
int  dons,  after  all,  bought  only  for  the  bookshelf,  there  to  be  dis- 
ed  played  as  cultural  status  symbols?  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of 
irc  the  audience  for  such  an  organization;  in  what  way  docs  the 
iis  BookClub(and  with  it,  Mr.  Trilling)  mediate  between 
er-  and  culture?  I  checked  advertisements;  Mr.  Trilling’s  book- 
:r;  club  does,  it  is  true,  solicit  subscriptions  in  the  Partisan  Review, 
tig  but  this  is  exceptional.  Harpers,  The  Atlantic,  the  Saturday 
;cs  Review — this  is  the  usual  market  place.  And  if  middlebrow 
to  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  the  readers  of  journals  like 
he  these.  Trilling,  indeed,  has  probably  identified  the  book-club 
il.  '  audience  as  well  as  anyone  when  he  writes  in  an  essay  on  the 
IS-  :  intellectual  in  modern  America  that  he  has  observed  a  new  up- 
of  i  ward  movement  of  intelligence ; 

)ic  !  The  members  of  the  newly  expanded  intellectual  class  that 
th  j  I  have  been  describing,  partly  by  reason  of  the  old  cultural 

:  sanctions,  which  may  operate  only  as  snobbery,  but  which  still 
n-  do  operate,  and  partly  because  they  know  that  the  mental  life 
1C  of  practical  reality  does  have  a  relation  to  the  mental  life  of 
le-  theory  and  free  imagination,  are  at  least  potentially  supporters 
IS  and  consumers  of  high  culture.  They  do  not  necessarily  de¬ 
mand  the  best,  but  they  demand  what  is  called  the  best;  they 
ry  demand  something.’ 

n-  Trilling,  as  critical  entrepreneur,  aims  to  provide  them  with 
■/.  ;  something;  it  is  a  commitment,  a  reaching  out  of  Kulchur  to 
ig  culture  which  one  can  only  admire,  while  keeping  one’s  fingers 
'te  I  crossed. 

a-  I  As  I  say,  it  has  its  perils;  the  stance  of  the  literary  entre- 
c-  I  preneur  is  a  perilous  balance.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  the 
r.  !  tone  of  Trilling’s  prose  is  very  characteristic  of  the  «/e-group 
)f  I  described  by  Elliott — ‘an  in-group  tone  which  appeals  very 
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potently  to  outsiders  who  like  the  illusion  they  are  being  let  in’. 
We — the  stylistic  emblem  of  this  group — is  a  useful  pronoun  for 
critics;  it  offers,  for  most  of  us,  neutral  ground,  a  shelter  in 
which  the  modest  or  timid  may  take  refuge.  This  neutral 
ground  lies  between  two  extremes,  represented  by  Leavis  and 
Trilling.  As  I  read  Leavis’s  prose,  at  its  best,  I  have  a  sense  of 
taking  an  exciting  journey;  it  is  rugged  country  where  a  quali¬ 
fying  clause  will  trip  the  unwary  or  a  parenthesis  lead  him  to  a 
disturbing  viewpoint.  His  use  of  the  pronoun  is  at  once  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  a  sign  of  companionship;  even  when  it  involves  us  it 
leaves  us  free  to  manoeuvre  and  disagree.  It  is  a  gesture  signify¬ 
ing  ‘We  do  feel  this,  don’t  we?’  And  the  Don't  wc  allows  for 
the  possibility  of  resistance.  Leavis’s  prose  is  crafty  and  tonic; 
Trilling’s  is  sometimes  bland,  pontifical,  soporific;  his  we  is 
gentle,  reassuring  us  that  we  are  now  in  touch  with  Kulchur. 
Leavis  persuades  us,  goads  us,  exhorts  us  towards  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  work  of  art  itself;  Trilling  sometimes  leads  us  rather 
into  simple  acquiescence  in  the  wisdom,  maturity  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  critic;  these  are  real  enough  qualities  in  Trilling  but 
the  prose  ultimately  points  towards  him  rather  than  to  the 
work.  It  has  a  hypnotic  charm  through  which,  if  wc  succumb, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  assenting  meekly  to  some  pretty  stupid 
statements.  For  example,  in  a  book-club  introductory  essay  on 
Santayana’s  letters,  he  writes : 

‘I  don’t  pretend  to  understand  Santayana’s  doctrine  of  es¬ 
sences,  not  having  read  the  works  in  which  he  expounds  it,  nor 
indeed,  do  I  wholly  understand  Keats’s  doctrine  of  essences, 
though  I  do  perceive  that  it  was  central  to  his  thought.  I  suspect 
that  the  two  doctrines  have  much  in  common  and  I  recommend 
the  exploration  of  this  possibility  to  a  competent  philosopher.’ 

This  is  too  easy.  (I  haven’t  read  Whitman’s  Passage  to  India, 
nor  do  I  fully  understand  Forster’s  novel,  but  I  suspect  the  two 
have  much  in  common  and  I  recommend  the  exploration  of  this 
possibility  to  a  competent  literary  historian.)  One  notes  here  the 
engaging  modesty  which  cloaks  the  esssential  arrogance  of  this 
absurdity;  as  Trilling  has  observed,  ‘Our  culture  inclines  to  the 
bland  and  apologetic  intellectual  personality  and  we  are  set  at 
ease  by  the  self-depreciatory  gesture.’  He  should  know. 
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This  sort  of  thing  wouldn’t  matter  very  much  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  occasionally  tinges  his  longer  essays  va.  The 
Liberal  Imagination  and  The  Opposing  Self.  Tlus  is  not  the 
place  for  a  full  analysis  but  I  would  briefly  note : 

{a)  The  charm  of  the  prose  may  mask  a  weakness  in  the 
argument.  Even  in  one  of  his  very  best  essays,  on  Freud  and 
Literature,  Trilling  tempts  us  into  accepting  absurdity.  After 
a  very  sensible  demolition  of  Jones’s  view  of  Hamlet,  Trilling 
continues : 

‘When  a  study  as  modest  and  precise  as  Dr.  Franz  Alex¬ 
ander’s  essay  on  Henry  IV  comes  along,  an  essay  which  pretends 
not  to  ‘solve’  but  only  to  illuminate  the  subject,  we  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  having.  Dr.  Alexander  undertakes  nothing  more 
than  to  say  than  in  the  development  of  Prince  Hal  we  see  the 
classic  struggle  of  the  ego  to  come  to  normal  adjustment,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  rebellion  against  the  father,  going  on  to  the 
conquest  of  the  super-ego  (Hotspur  with  his  rigid  notions  of 
honour  and  glory),  then  to  the  conquests  of  the  id  (Falstaff 
with  his  anarchic  self-indulgence)  then  to  the  identification 
with  the  father  (the  crown  scene)  and  the  assumption  of  mature 
responsibility.  An  analysis  of  this  sort  is  not  momentous  and  not 
exclusive  of  other  meanings;  perhaps  it  does  no  more  than  point 
up  and  familiarize  what  we  all  have  already  seen.  It  has  the  tact 
to  accept  the  play.  .  .  .’ 

By  this  time  we  arc  nodding  a  drowsy  assent;  yes,  we  have 
already  seen  this,  yes,  we  are  men  of  tact  .  .  .  rrouttal  seems 
crass  and  oafish.  Yet  if  we  stay  awake,  Alexander’s  view,  at 
least  as  summarized  by  Trilling,  is  not  really  worth  having;  the 
idea  of  a  neat  psychological  progression  ignores  Hal’s  first  solilo- 
Quy;  the  equation  of  Hotspur  (Hotspur,  of  all  people!)  with 
the  superego  is  extremely  ^d;  Falstaff  is  Falstaff  and  not  an 
id.  And  so  on.  Such  an  interpretation  docs  injustice  to  the  facts 
of  the  play  and  ultimately  it  trivializes  the  meaning  in  a  way 
only  relatively  less  gross  than  the  view  of  King  Lear  as  a  bowel 
fantasy.  But,  of  course,  there  is  that  escape  clause,  ‘not  exclusive 
of  other  meanings’ — this  seems  to  settle  the  problem  but  really 
only  evades  it. 

(b)  Symptomatic  in  Trilling’s  prose  is  the  immense,  impres¬ 
sive  but  somehow  unfunctional  barrage  of  culture  references.  In 
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constantly  filled  by  creased  and  sceptical  chairmen  of  depart¬ 
ments  interviewing  and,  perhaps,  hiring  bright  young  men. 
Upstairs  the  publishing  houses  were  dispersing  Kulchur  and 
cocktails  with  Tiberian  vigour.  Perhaps — as  the  legends  go — b 
smoky  bedrooms  blue-jawed  men  were  engaged  in  Machiavel¬ 
lian  strategies.  But  the  learning?  The  marriage  of  true  minds? 

No  doubt  the  high  command  of  the  M.L.A.  is  not  to  blame. 
They  are  captives  of  the  machine.  I  can  see  no  solution  for  their 
problem  except  to  scrap  formal  programmes  altogether  and 
admit  that  this  is  simply  an  annual  jaunt  and  jolUfy.  Unless 
perhaps  .  .  .  why  not  give  those  bright  young  men  a  chance? 
Why  not  try  a  year  wiA  papers  read  only  by  those,  say,  without 
tenure.  The  hiring-and-firing  squads  could  then  check  testi¬ 
monials  against  performance.  And — who  knows — perhaps  the 
quality  of  the  papers  might  improve? 

Reed  College,  Portland.  W.  J.  Harvey 
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Review  Article 

BURNS  AND  THE  ALIEN  DICTION 

Bums:  A  Study  of  the  Poems  and  Songs.  By  Thomas  Crawford, 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  35^. 

JOHNSON  REMARKED  about  the  cultivated  Edinburgh 
circles  that  he  and  Boswell  visited  in  1773 : 

The  conversation  of  the  Scots  grows  every  day  less  unpleasing 
to  the  English;  their  peculiarities  wear  fast  away;  their  dia¬ 
lect  is  likely  to  become  in  half  a  century  provincial  and  ms- 
tick,  even  to  themselves.  The  great,  the  learned,  the  am¬ 
bitious,  and  the  vain,  all  cultivate  the  English  phrase,  and  the 
English  pronunciation,  and  in  splendid  companies  Scotch  is 
not  much  heard,  except  now  and  then  from  an  old  Lady. 

{A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  O.S.A.  147) 

Such  books  as  John  Sinclair’s  Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dia¬ 
lect  (1782)  began  to  appear,  listing  words  and  expressions  to  be 
avoided  as  betraying  the  Scotsman.  In  1786  Burns  visited  this 
Edinburgh  of  linguistic  transition.  Although  ‘in  company  he 
did  not  suffer  his  pretensions  to  pure  inspiration  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged’,  when  prepared  to  drop  the  role  of  simple  Bard,  rough 
at  the  rustic  plough,  he  ‘admitted  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  in 
poetic  composition  from  the  copia  verborum,  the  command  ol 
phraseology,  which  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  dialects  afforded  him’  (R.  Anderson,  letter  of  28  Sept. 
1799 :  Bums  Chronicle  XXXIV  (1925),  12).  We  remember  his 
pleas  in  1792  and  ’94,  when  working  on  the  songs,  for  ‘at  least 
a  sprinkling  of  our  native  tongue’,  ‘a  sprinkling  of  the  old 
Scotish’  {Letters  ed.  Ferguson  (1931)  II.122,  273). 

People  speak  sometimes  as  if  Burns  were  able  to  write  interest- 
ing  verse  only  in  his  vernacular,  as  if  he  were  a  failure  in 
English.  But  when  is  his  language  vernacular,  and  when 
English? 

(W.  P.  Ker  On  Modern  Literature  (1955)  43) 

\h 
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Snyder  says  a  philologist 

would  point  out  that  Burns’s  literary  language,  by  which  one 
means  his  vocabulary  woven  into  the  patterns  of  the  printed 
page,  was  a  language  apparently  never  spoken  by  anyone, 
but  fabricated  by  Burns  for  his  particular  purposes.  He  would 
point  out  how  Burns  experimented  with  the  Sottish  elements 
in  this  language,  sometimes  adding  a  little  of  the  vernacular 
to  make  a  poem  more  acceptable  in  its  second  publication, 
and  sometimes  just  reversing  this  process. 

(F.  B.  Snyder  Robert  Bums  (Toronto  1936)  85) 
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Burns’  poetic  medium,  in  fact,  varies  between  different  densities 
of  vernacular  Scots,  English-with-a-Scots-accent,  and  literary- 
English.  Recently  Mr.  Crombie  Saunders  raised  the  issue  of  the 
bilingual  situation  as  it  applied  to  certain  of  the  poems  ‘written 
in  a  mixture  of  Scots  and  English  .  .  .  where  the  mixture  be¬ 
comes  more  than  one  of  orthography,  and  is  in  fact  a  juxta¬ 
position  of  irreconcilable  poetic  worlds’  (‘Burns  in  Two 
Tongues’  Saltire  Review  I,  3  (1954),  44).  Burns  was  writing  at 
a  time  when  two  cultures,  the  native  and  the  alien,  were 
acknowledged  in  Lowland  Scotland,  and  when  the  distinction 
between  them  went  with  a  parallel  distinction  between  ‘lan¬ 
guages’.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ‘where  two  or  more  cultures 
exist  in  the  same  place  they  are  likely  either  to  be  fiercely  self- 
conscious  or  both  to  become  adulterate’  (After  Strange  Gods  19). 
The  quality  of  the  two  cultures’  selfconsciousness  in  Burns’  day 
gave  him  a  poetic  device,  the  juxtaposition  of  their  respective 
dictions,  that  would  be  easily  appreciated  and  could  be  used  to 
some  effect.  (We  may  ask  ourselves  whether,  since  that  time, 
these  two  cultures  in  Scotland  have  not  become  adulterate  to  an 
extent  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  genuine  growth 
merely  from  a  revived  selfconsciousness  about  the  native 
culture.) 

Mr.  Crawford’s  book  is  at  its  best  when  discussing  Burns’ 
shifts  from  one  ‘language’  or  diction  to  another :  see,  for  in¬ 
stance,  his  remarks  on  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  (57),  Address  to  the 
Unco  Guid  (67),  The  Holy  Fair  (jon).  The  Epistle  to  Davie 
(88»),  the  two  Epistles  to  Lapraik  (92,  95),  The  folly  Beggars 
(134-6,  139),  and  Tam  O’  Shanter  (217,  223,  233,  235).  The 
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Epistle  to  James  Smith,  instead  of  prompting  similar  discus- 
aon,  is  Mr.  Crawford’s  occasion  to  ^  at  his  worst — too  much 
paraphrasing,  a  reference  to  Marvell  that  seems  only  the  flourish 
of  an  OK  name,  and  this  (which  speaks  for  itself) : 

I  suppose  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  ‘rattling  squad’  arc 
the  juvenile  delinquents,  teddy-boys,  rock-and-roll  Rends,  and 
all  rebels  with  or  without  a  cause.  Translated  into  these 
terms,  the  ‘Episde  to  James  Smith’  states  that  the  iconoclastic 
young  (not  the  angry  young  men  of  the  middle  classes,  but 
those  who  make  the  street  and  the  milk-bar  their  rendez-vous) 
represent  Life  and  Libido  and  the  Horn  of  Plenty,  while  the 
ordinary  surburbanitc  worshipper  of  the  god  in  the  garage 
stands  for  death,  debility,  and  the  crucifixion  of  essential 
humanity.  It  is  an  opposition  of  this  sort  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  ‘Epistle  to  James  Smith’,  and  indeed  at  the  centre 
of  Burns’s  own  soul.  On  the  one  hand,  the  peasantry’s  old, 
half-pagan  lust  for  life,  survivals  of  which  take  on  somewhat 
distorted  shapes  in  twentieth-century  dormitory  towns;  on 
the  other,  puritanism,  rationality,  calculation,  and  control. 

(lOl) 

This  passage  was  occasioned  by  the  stanza  on  the  ‘douce  folk, 
that  live  by  rule’ : 

Ye  are  sac  grave,  nac  doubt  ye’re  wise; 

Nac  fcrly  tho’  ye  do  despise 

The  hairum-scainim,  ram-stam  boys. 

The  rattlin’  squad : 

I  sec  you  upward  cast  your  eyes — 

Ye  ken  the  road. 

The  ‘ironic  habit  of  speech’  in  nae  doubt  ye’re  wise  and  Ye  \en 
the  road  has  already  received  admirable  comment  from  John 
Speirs,  who  also  remarks  how  the  attitude  in  the  movement  of 
the  verse  at  these  points  is  related  to  ‘a  human  normality  older 
than  Calvinism’  {The  Scots  Literary  Tradition  136).  The  final 
Ye  \en  the  road  (‘You  claim  that  only  yourselves,  the  Elect, 
know  the  way  to  heaven’  and  ‘are  yourselves  assured  of  salvar 
tion’)  has  an  ironic  inflexion;  the  line  begins  and  ends  with  a 
dash  in  the  first  four  editions.  What  remains  to  be  noted  is  the 
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way  in  which  the  stanza  is  unmistakably  in  Scots  until  the  Rfth 
line,  which  is  entirely  English  (yo«  instead  of  the  ye  in  the  first 
two  lines,  and  eyes  rather  than  eeri).  This  shift  into  the  other 
diction  appears  to  be  deliberate.  The  line  becomes  isolated,  even 
when  read,  as  it  must  be,  with  a  Scots  accent.  We  note  it  as 
somehow  different  from  its  setting;  it  stands  apart  and  holds 
itself  off,  as  those  who  ‘live  by  rule’  do  from  the  ram-stam  boys. 
The  Kilmarnock  rambling  for  rattlin'  in  the  fourth  line  may  be 
a  misprint  {v  the  Henley  and  Henderson  notes),  so  we  cannot 
claim  that  in  later  editions  Burns  made  this  line  more  Scots.  But 
in  the  fifth  line  the  three  editions  previous  to  the  Edinburgh  one 
of  1793  read  ye  for  you,  so  that  1793’s  revision  (in  which  Burns 
had  a  hand :  Hans  Hecht  Robert  Bums  (trans.  1936)  303)  makes 
this  line  more  English,  thereby  increasing  the  contrast  between 
it  and  its  surroundings.  The  inversion  in  upward  cast  your  eyes 
increases  this  line’s  implication  of  artifice,  especially  as  the  rest 
of  the  stanza  around  it  strictly  maintains,  in  a  vigorously  direct 
colloquial  idiom,  the  word-order  of  everyday  speech.  Ye  ken 
and  the  rhyme-position  of  road  (giving  the  word  a  Scots  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  at  the  same  time  a  special  emphasis)  brings  us 
back,  in  the  stanza’s  last  line,  to  spoken  Scots — a  rapid  shift 
from  the  previous  line’s  ‘polite’  English.  The  juxtaposition  of 
one  diction  with  another  is  of  a  piece  with  the  ‘ironic  habit  of 
speech  which  was  not  merely  personal’  that  Mr.  Speirs  noted. 
Looking  into  the  stanza  we  see  how  the  difference  in  outlook  is 
given  through  the  equivalent  of  a  dramatic  exchange  between 
the  two  parties,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  difference  of  dic¬ 
tion.  And  this  difference  does  more — at  least  in  this  poem :  it 
implies  that  sanctimoniousness  is  an  element  alien  to  ^e  native 
tradition.  Burns’  criticism  is  given  successful  poetic  expression 
through  his  use  of  the  two  dictions,  differing  yet  co-existing: 
he  plays  one  off  against  the  other.  What  are  found  muddled 
together  in  Mary  Morison  are  here  controlled,  counterpointed, 
and  put  to  work. 

Another  instance  occurs  \nThe  Jolly  Beggars: 

The  caird  prevail’d — th’unblushing  fair 
In  his  embraces  sunk. 

Partly  wi’  love  o’ercome  sae  sair. 

And  partly  she  was  drunk. 
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Mr.  Crawford  rightly  notes  the  ‘idioms  drawn  from  violently 
opposed  “levels  of  usage”  ’  (140).  The  first  two  lines  arc  almost 
entirely  in  eighteenth-century  litcrary-English,  but  the  presence 
of  caird  (Gaelic  ceard,  a  tinker,  a  craftsman),  and  the  contrast 
with  the  iimncdiatcly  preceding  part  of  the  poem  (the  caird’s 
song,  in  Scots),  make  the  use  of  inset  English  poetic  diction 
{prevail’d,  fair)  ironic.  The  first  line  itself  contains  the  added 
twist  that  as  in  this  case  the  fair  was  unblushing,  prevailing  was 
anything  but  what  it  would  have  been  in  a  stock  eighteenth- 
century  English  poem:  there  was  no  opposition.  Here  Burns 
is  using  literary-English  (that  he  elsewhere  attempted  in  simple 
seriousness)  in  order  to  make  an  ironic  contrast.  The  third  line 
contains  a  shift  in  tone;  its  return  to  full  Scots  marks  a  move 
away  from  the  earlier  irony  and  towards  a  ‘native  honesty’  that 
sees  the  situation  as  it  really  is  and  deals  in  genuine  emotions; 
it  thus  invites  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy  for  the  beggar  girl. 
But  the  last  line  is  not  necessarily  Scots  at  all;  its  forthright 
manner  qualifies  whatever  sympathy  for  the  beggar  the  previ¬ 
ous  line  called  up,  and  the  blunt  sun\ldrun\  rhyme  assists  the 
half  throw-away  effect  of  the  sudden  deflating  realism.  These 
verses  therefore  appear  as  a  deliberate  mosaic :  the  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ‘poetic  diction’  in  the  first  two  lines  and  plain  expository 
English  in  the  last,  both  placed  alongside  a  line  in  Scots,  addis 
substantially  to  the  total  effect.  It  is  not  poetry  so  stubbornly 
Scots  as  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  English. 

Burns,  then,  can  show  a  sensitiveness  towards  the  different 
dictions,  and  the  different  social  groups  and  attitudes  they  rep¬ 
resent,  which  persuades  us  that  ‘Evanishing’  in  Tam  O’  Shanter 
(line  66)  was  deliberate  irony,  an  element  in  the  kind  of  drunken 
‘philosophising’ that  Mr.  Saunders  refers  to  (45).  Mr.  Crawford’s 
comment  on  the  various  ‘voices’  in  the  poem  is  apt : 

Whenever  [Burns]  directly  apostrophises  Tam,  he  adopts 
the  voice  of  yet  another  of  Tam’s  cronies,  a  shrewd,  quizzical 
commentator  whose  ostensibly  rather  sententious  utterances 
ironically  reflect  the  outlook  of  common  morality;  and  in 
those  other  passages  in  which  he  utters  his  own  comments,  he 
assumes  the  voice  and  manner  of  an  educated  Scots  eighteenth- 
century  poet  and  man  of  letters.  (223) 
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But  in  the  passages  of  direct  comment  in  Tam  we  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  the  mock-heroic  note.  It  is  produced  by  the  string  of 
similes  in  the  English  ‘pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread’  hnes 
(59-66),  which  advertise  themselves  as  ‘literary’  (‘Evanishing’ 
comes  at  their  climax:  Sir  William’s  English  in  Ramsay’s 
Gentle  Shepherd  has  ‘evanish’).  The  similes  of  lines  193-8, 
which  move  from  Scots  to  English,  have  something  of  the  same 
quality,  and 

In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  cornin’ ! 

Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu’  woman ! 

isn’t  ‘masculine  cattiness’  with  a  ‘wish-fulfilment  implication  of 
“Serve  the  shrew  right!’’  ’,  as  Mr.  Crawford  has  it  (234),  but 
another  mock-heroic  touch.  Elsewhere  his  critical  consideration 
of  the  various  dictions  can  be  distorted  by  his  enthusiasm  for 
Burns’  political  ‘message’.  While  he  admits  the  poem  is  weak 
(215),  he  can  say  that 

in  A  Winter  Night  the  harmony  that  once  existed  between 
the  Scots  and  English  sides  of  Burns’s  consciousness  appears 
temporarily  destroyed,  and  yet  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
the  poem  almost  comes  off,  in  spite  of  its  artificiality. . . .  The 
extremely  artificial  and  conventional  diction  of  the  second 
part  is  used  to  push  the  analysis  of  society  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  in  The  Vision.  (199-200). 

But  A  Winter  Night  is  only  a  layer  of  diluted  Scots  in  Standart 
Habby,  a  layer  of  irregular  ode  in  strident  English  (bad  Gray 
with  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare),  and  a  coda :  in  such  a  poem 
one  ‘language’  fails  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  other. 

The  poet  there  is  striking  attitudes  and  speaking  for  himself. 
In  his  more  successful  pieces  there  may  be  found  a  subtle  device 
of  semi-dramatization.  Mr.  Crawford  (taking  a  hint  from  Dr. 
Daiches’  book)  rightly  says  that  the  ‘Auld  Ayr’  parenthesis  in 
Tam  O'  Shanter  ‘is  not  merely  a  graceful  compliment  to  the 
county  town,  but  just  such  a  tribute  as  any  of  Tam’s  boozing 
companions  might  have  paid  it — hearty,  comfortable,  and 
slightly  maudlin’  (223).  The  verse,  that  is,  moves  temporarily 
into  a  quasi-dramatic  mode  and  half-adopts  a  role.  Such  a  move 
can  be  indicated  by  a  change  of  diction — as  in  the  last  line  but 
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one  of  the  James  Smith  stanza  quoted  above,  where  Burns  puts 
himself,  in  some  measure,  inside  the  douce  folk. 

Mr.  Crawford’s  opening  remarks  about  The  Cotter’s  Satur¬ 
day  'Night  (174)  are  somewhat  tainted  by  the  Whirligig  of 
Taste  notion;  taken  on  its  own  terms  (as  he  advises),  the  poem 
remains  poor  and  in  parts  bad.  He  excuses  its  echoing  of  other 
poets  as  a  stock  eighteenth-century  device  (175) :  the  point  at 
issue,  surely,  is  the  use  made  of  these  allusions  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  poem.  Pace  his  page  176  note,  there  are  differences  of  in¬ 
tention  and  of  achievement  between  the  Schoolmistress  ‘bor¬ 
rowing’  in  The  Cotter  and  the  biblical  phraseology  used  in 
Holy  Willie’s  Prayer.  Stanza  10  of  The  Cotter  is  bad  not  only 
because  it  is  too-deliberate  conventional  moralizing  (179):  it 
is  an  over-exclamatory  string  of  stock  literary-English  phrases 
(with  The  Deserted  Village  and  A  Sentimental  Journey  behind 
them,  rather  than  The  Kingis  Quair:  179  n).  The  Cotter  isn’t 
necessarily  any  the  better  poem  for  having  ‘a  morality  with  a 
long  and  honourable  history  behind  it.  King  Lear  on  tne  heath 
was  aware  of  its  force,  and  it  is  present  in  the  Oresteia.  .  .  .’ 
(182).  In  fact,  Mr.  Crawford  doesn’t  show  us  why  we  should 
think  very  highly  of  the  poem,  and  he  later  admits  it  to  be 
‘deeply-flawed’  (183). 

To  consider  his  discussion  of  one  of  its  shifts  of  diction.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  the  ‘pleasantly  artificial  antithesis’ 
(177)  of  ‘languages’  in  ‘The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious 
iZame/Sparkle  in  Jenny’s  e’e’  that  there  is  in  the  Jolly  Beggars 
stanza  discussed  above.  Admittedly,  the  shift  does  imply  a 
‘contrast .  .  .  between  love  in  a  cottage  and  love  in  sentimental 
novels’  (178),  but  the  Jolly  Beggars  ‘language’  shift  served  an 
indulgendy-ircmic  purpose  and  gave  a  dispassionate  outside 
view  of  the  beggar  woman,  while  you  can  hardly  say  that  Jenny 
is  being  regarded  in  the  same  way  in  The  Cotter',  hers  is  £ 
country  girl’s  genuine  love,  and  there  is  no  irony  in  the  poem’i 
presentation  of  her  elsewhere.  Nor  does  her  mother  decry  the 
quality  of  the  girl’s  emotion.  The  intrusive  literary-English 
phrase  represents  a  shift  of  viewpoint  to  values  that  don’t  serve 
the  poem  at  this  or  any  other  place.  This  Cotter  passage  is  un¬ 
like  the  Jolly  Beggars  stanza  in  lacking  the  quasi-dramatic  im¬ 
plication  of  a  kindly-ironic  observer  who  might  appreciate  the 
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implications  of  expressions  such  as  the  conscious  flame.  In  the 
next  passage  of  The  Cotter,  where  the  mother 

With  heart-struck,  anxious  care,  enquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafHins  is  afraid  to  speak; 

Weel-pleas’d  the  mother  hears,  it’s  nae  wild,  worthless  rake 

the  Scots  has  a  quasi-dramatic  value,  being  half-way  to  the 
actual  mode  of  expression  (spoken  or  thought)  of  the  two 
characters  (as  Mr.  Crawford  points  out:  178);  the  ‘language’ 
is  being  controlled  and  used,  and  the  attitudes  suit  the  charac¬ 
ters  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  hard  to  justify 
the  English  mixed  with  the  vernacular  in  stanza  5. 

Mr.  Crawford’s  discussion  of  various  ‘language’  shifts  and 
other  aspects  of  his  criticism  arc  seen  at  their  weakest  when  he 
tries  to  persuade  us  to  think  more  highly  of  The  Vision.  In¬ 
stead  of  demonstrating,  he  is  content  to  repeat  what  he  has 
already  asserted.  One  wonders  what  ‘traditionalism’  means  if 
it  is  applied  to  The  Vision  because  Ker  said  the  poem  had 
‘medieval  affinities,  and  qualities  that  go  back  as  far  as  Boe¬ 
thius’  (182).  The  claim  is  made  that  in  the  Second  Duan  ‘Burns 
asserts  his  right  to  be  considered  as  part  of  a  great  and  many- 
sided  national  movement’  (187).  ‘The  mere  ordering  of  the 
stanzas  links  him  with  the  essence  and  informing  principle  of 
all  Scodand  rather  than  with  anything  superfluous  or  merely 
ornamental’.  The  suspicion  that  other  than  critical  interests 
may  be  clouding  critical  insight  is  strengthened  by  the  over- 
evaluation,  both  local  (‘a  unity  of  the  personal  and  the  ele¬ 
mental  of  the  sort  which  we  associate  with  poets  like  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Yeats’ :  190),  and  final  (‘an  emotional  and  intellectual 
awarcncs  of  historical  processes  that  can  be  paralleled  among 
his  contemporaries  only  in  the  work  of  William  Blake’ :  192). 

The  claim  is  that  ‘the  language  of  The  Vision  is  successful 
because  the  poem  is  written  in  “Standard  Habbie’’  with  all  the 
vernacular  and  national  associations  of  that  measure’  (191)- 
Risking  the  embarrassingly  obvious,  we  may  counter  that,  how¬ 
ever  Scots  the  verse-form,  the  language  itself  is  open  to  critic¬ 
ism.  Yet  we  arc  told  that  ‘  “meliorate  the  plain”  and  “embry- 
otic  tracc/Of  rustic  bard”  exist  in  the  same  context  as  “the 
thresher’s  weary  flingin-trcc”  and  “heard  the  restless  rations 
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squeak/ About  the  riggin’  both  kinds  of  language  seem  per¬ 
fectly  in  place,  both  are  related  to  Burns’s  central  experience.’ 
But  the  two  ‘languages’  are  not  ‘perfectly  in  place’  in  the  sense 
of  working  towards  a  unified  poetic  end.  True,  ‘towards  the 
end  of  The  Vision  the  diction  is  not  so  much  Scots  English  as 
English  English’,  but  we  cannot  agree  that  this  last  is  ‘revital¬ 
ised  by  the  [ .?  stanza-]  form  and  by  our  memories  of  the  poem’s 
beginning’ ;  nor  are  many  going  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  English  part  is  excusable  because  it  derives  considerably 
from  ‘Thomson  and  Beattie — Scotsmen  writing  in  English’ 
(191-2).  ‘It  is  surely  inconsistent  to  condemn  Burns’s  borrow¬ 
ings  from  neo-classic  English  in  The  Vision',  we  arc  told,  ‘and 
at  the  same  time  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  use  he  makes  of 
a  score  of  traditional  phrases  in  “A  red,  red  Rose”  ’  (342).  Dis¬ 
regarding  ‘ecstasies’,  we  can  reply  that  in  the  second  case  both 
the  use  and  the  result  of  the  ‘borrowings’  are  different. 

The  discussion  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Davie,  somewhat  similar 
in  the  critical  points  it  raises,  is  more  successful.  So  far  as  ex¬ 
ternal  form  is  concerned,  this  poem  might  be  included  ‘in  the 
Scots  tradition’  as  it  uses  a  modified  version  of  the  Cherrie  and 
the  Slae  stanza.  Yet  Mr.  Crawford  agrees  that,  ‘considered  as 
poetry’  it  ‘does  not  achieve  a  real  synthesis  of  Scots  and  Scots- 
English’  (88  «).  About  its  ‘sympathetic  glow  ’and  ‘tenebrific 
scene’  (surely  the  last  is  English-English)  he  can  say :  ‘Perhaps 
Burns  flew  to  the  pompous-sounding  English  words  because 
he  did  not  really  believe  what  he  was  saying’  (88).  Is  it  fair  to 
suspect  that  there  is  less  desire  to  justify  this  poem  because  its 
sentiments  do  not  permit  it  to  be  considered  as  part  of  a  many- 
sided  national  movement? 

There  are  dangers  in  assessing  the  effect  of  Burns’  mixing  of 
‘languages’.  The  intrusive  ‘Her  charms’  and  ‘Relinquish  her 
for  ever’  (lines  187-94)  among  the  vernacular  of  the  beggars’ 
quarrel  over  the  drab  may  produce  an  ironic  contrast  of  the 
‘caird  prevail’d’  kind,  but  it  hardly  justifies  the  interpretation 
‘These  people  have  the  same  emotions  as  their  “betters”  ’  (140); 
again,  an  over-anxious  search  for  social  significance  may  have 
distorted  the  reading.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  precisely  when  a 
shift  of  diction  does  occur :  ‘trepan’  in  the  ]olly  Beggars  ‘John 
Highlandman’  song  may  be  no  more  remarkable  than  the  use 
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of  the  word  is  in  many  eighteenth-century  street-ballads,  which 
absorbed  a  considerable  number  of  ‘literary’  words  and  phrases 
into  their  standard  medium.  (‘Heav’n  o’  charms’  in  the 
Fiddler’s  song  may  have  to  be  regarded  similarly.)  Hence  we 
are  scarcely  entitled  to  say  that  ‘But  ere  the  bud  was  on  the 
tree/Adown  my  cheeks  the  pearls  ran’  has  the  effect  of  a  de¬ 
liberately-contrived  shift  from  a  folk  to  a  literary  idiom,  so 
producing  a  ‘magnificent  irony’  in  ‘the  added  social  implica¬ 
tion — “This  woman  of  the  people  is  just  as  capable  of  pure 
emotion  as  any  refined  young  lady’’  ’  (138);  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  what  contemporary  folk-idiom  had  come  to  include. 
Furthermore,  this  song  is  in  the  first  person;  the  ‘woman  of  the 
people’  speaks  for  herself :  it  is  unlikely  that,  at  the  emotional 
climax,  she  would  express  herself  other  than  in  a  natural, 
direct  way.  The  ‘caird  prevail’d’  passage  is  in  the  third  person; 
in  such  cases  events  can  be  presented  critically,  from  without. 

Mr.  Crawford’s  book  has  too  many  summarizing  para¬ 
phrases,  and  there  are  pages  (e.g.  165-9,  *73»  i75>  280-1, 

285,  335)  heavy  with  obviousness.  When  summarizing  sets  in, 
it  is  not  infrequently  elaborated  with  literary  references  and 
comparisons  of  so  little  critical  purpose  that  they  seem  almost 
fortuitous  (e.g.  196,  228,  295);  ‘inscape’  (165)  and  ‘dissociation 
of  sensibility’  (215)  are  dragged  in  to  no  purpose.  It  is  embar¬ 
rassing  to  have  ‘O  whistle  an’  I’ll  come  to  ye’  discussed  in  terms 
of  ‘teen-age  love’  and  ‘squares’  (295),  and  McPherson  s  Farewell 
in  terms  of  ‘the  present  “Beat  Generation’’  in  America’  (312). 
Why  should  the  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend  evoke  remarks 
about  ‘Burns  the  Champion  of  Society,  paying  his  tribute  to 
all  the  established  virtues  like  any  company-director,  executive 
or  racing  reporter  after  a  spree’?  Because  of  qualities  in  the 
poem  itself  or  because  it  happened  to  be  written  ‘at  the  very 
height  of  the  Armour  crisis  when  he  was  also  (so  it  would 
seem)  deeply  involved  with  Mary  Campbell’  (102)?  ‘It  hardens 
a’  within, /And  petrifies  the  feeling’  is  surely  a  worthwhile 
point  about  promiscuity  debasing  the  emotions.  When  the 
poem  advises  saving,  so  as  to  enjoy  ‘the  glorious  privilege /Of 
being  independent’,  why  should  this  be  smeared  as  ‘indeed  the 
morality  of  small  farmers  and  petty  traders !  ’  ?  Reading  it  merely 
as  prose,  as  Mr.  Crawford  does,  it  seems  to  be  good  sense — 
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Book  Reviews 

SHELLEY  COLOURED  (AND  PLAIN) 

Shelley’s  Mythmal^ing.  By  Harold  Bloom.  Yale  University 
Press  (Yale  Studies  in  English,  vol.  141);  London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1959,  4(W. 

Shelley:  his  Thought  and  Wor\.  By  Desmond  King-Hele. 
London,  i960.  Macmillan,  42^, 

THE  PHILOSOPHERS,  tutors,  typists,  and  assemblers  mar¬ 
shalled  in  the  acknowledgements  of  Mr.  Bloom’s  book  (a  re¬ 
cension  of  a  prize-winning  dissertation  of  1956)  make  the  author 
sound  like  a  Summit  critic  surrounded  at  conference  by  teams 
of  specialists.  Add  that  his  main  argument  seems  to  me  aimed 
off  the  centre  of  the  target,  and  that  his  agreements  with  other 
critics  arc  of  the  utmost  rarity,  and  the  Summit  likeness  be¬ 
comes  startling.  So  that  although  there  is  plenty  of  stimulating 
reading  on  the  way,  the  book  leaves  the  impression  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  intelligence  misapplied. 

The  argument  is  pursued  with  a  subtlety  that  defeats  syn¬ 
opsis,  so  I  shall  try  to  minimize  distortion  by  sticking  closely  to 
Mr.  Bloom’s  own  words.  In  brief,  the  ‘mythopoeic  mode’  in 
poetry  is  defined  as  that  in  which  the  poet  enters  into  an  ‘I- 
Thou’  relationship  with  his  environment  as  distinct  from  the 
necessary  but  sterile  ‘I-It’  experience  of  objects,  things \  support 
for  this  definition  is  drawn  from  the  Jewish  theologian  Martin 
Buber,  and  (less  heavily)  from  the  anthropologists  Henri  and 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Frankfort.  A  tree  (Buber  is  quoted  as  saying)  may 
be  considered  numerically,  botanically,  and  so  on,  as  an  object, 
but  it  is  also  possible  to  ‘become  bound  up  in  relation  to  it.  The 
tree  is  now  no  longer  It ..  .  everything,  picture  and  movement, 
species  and  type,  law  and  number,  fis]  indi visibly  united  in 
this  event’  (p.  2).  The  Frankforts  used  the  same  distinction  to 
explain  the  animistic  outlook :  ‘for  modern,  scientific  man  the 
phenomenal  world  is  primarily  an  ‘It’;  for  ancient — and  also 
for  primitive — man  it  is  a  “Thou”  ’  (p.  3). 

Thus  armoured  on  his  spiritual  and  scientific  flanks,  Mr. 
Bloom  examines  the  special  kind  of  mythopoeic  poetry  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Shelley’s  major  poems,  in  which  the  poet  develops 
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his  own  abstractions  on  the  basis  of  concrete  I-Thou  relation¬ 
ships. 

The  desire  to  confront  a  Thou  in  all  things,  to  stand  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  everything  that  is  created  as  a  reality  meeting  a 
reahty,  seems  to  me  to  underlie  Shelley’s  my^h  of  human 
desire.  What  it  gives  that  myth  is  direction  and  a  dialectic; 
what  it  takes  away  from  that  myth  is  the  possibility  of  a 
reahzation  of  the  myth  within  the  limitations  of  either  poetry 
or  human  life.  (p.  193). 

The  myth  is  unrealizable  because  each  particular  Thou  is  only 
a  ghmpse  or  aspect  of  the  transcendent  Thou  which  it  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  poet  to  confront  in  relationship;  after  each 
particular  relational  event  has  run  its  course,  the  Thou  inevit¬ 
ably  reverts  to  an  It  and  the  myth  is  defeated.  (I  am  not  sure 
that  I  fully  grasp  this  principle,  taken  over  without  much  ex¬ 
planation  from  Buber;  it  is  also  implied  sometimes — e.g.  on 
p.  200 — that  the  I-Thou  relationship  cannot  be  sustained  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  death,  an  idea  that  1  hnd  unmeaning). 
Shelley’s  mature  poetry  is  thus  seen  as  a  succession  of  mytho- 
poeic  impulses  of  mounting  intensity  and  achievement,  cul¬ 
minating  in  The  Triumph  of  Life,  which,  recognizing  the  in¬ 
evitable  defeat  of  the  myth,  finally  unmakes  the  achievement  of 
its  forerunners  and  ‘commemorates  the  triumph  of  the  “It”  of 
aperience’  (p.  275). 

This  naked  summary  of  the  thesis  on  which  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Bloom’s  criticism  depends  ignores  the  many  felicities  of  that 
criticism;  but  I  think  it  fairly  conveys  the  remorseless  ghostli- 
ness  to  which  the  poetry  is  reduced  by  the  Umits  set.  No  one 
could  guess  from  their  treatment  here,  for  example,  that  the 
‘Ode  to  the  West  Wind’  and  Prometheus  Unbound  were  great 
revolutionary  poems  in  the  full  sense  of  the  ‘apocalyptic 
humanism’  with  which  Mr.  Bloom  credits  Shelley.  The  trouble 
with  Summit  critics  is  that  they  go  on  until  they  are  stopped, 
and  they  never  are  stopped.  An  l-Thou  relationsUp  is  involved 
in  some  kinds  of  myth,  but  what  Mr.  Bloom’s  concept  of 
myth  disregards  is  exactly  what  many  of  us  (Shelley  included) 
would  have  considered  crucial :  that  is,  its  content.  ‘Relation¬ 
ship’  exists  entirely  in  the  identity  and  function  of  its  con- 
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fronting  terms:  what  is  to  stand  in  relationship  with  what, 
and  to  what  end?  For  Mr.  Bloom  this  is  immaterial;  the  will 
of  a  human  being  is  to  confront  everything  as  an  I  confronting 
a  Thou :  it  is  the  creation  of  abstract  relationship  that  counts, 
that  determines  and  justifies  the  creative  act.  Thus  the  ‘Ode  to 
the  West  Wind’  ‘is  actually  a  poem  about  this  process  of  making 
myths.  .  .  .  Specifically,  we  can  take  it  as  being  a  poem  about 
Shelley’s  relationship  to  “Prometheus  Unbound’’  ’(p.  67).  Turn¬ 
ing,  on  this  hint,  to  Prometheus  Unbound,  we  find  that  in  that  j 
poem  Shelley  ‘gives  us  not  a  myth  but  only  a  fully  conscious 
exemplification  of  the  experiment  of  myth-making’  (p.  123). 
The  reader  who  wants  to  win  a  princess  can  only  accumulate! 
dependent  impossibilities.  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  too,  ‘is  a  poemt 
about  mythmaking  more  than  it  is  a  mythmaking’  (p.  200),  I 
and  so  also  with  Epipsychidion :  ‘What  the  poem  celebrates  I 
...  is  not  the  relationship  with  Emilia  but  relationship  (in  its 
special  mythmaking  sense)  itself’  (p.  216).  We  are  well  outside  I 
the  limits  of  either  poetry  or  human  life,  in  a  Summit  world  of 
non-Euclidean  critical  geometry,  purged  of  all  material  and  1 
doctrinal  dross.  ‘The  Christian  misreading’  and  ‘the  Platonic ! 
mal forming’  of  Shelley’s  poetry  must  both  be  dropped  (p.  42),  | 
and  so  must  all  scientific,  political,  biographical,  and  philo-  f 
sophical  corruptions  of  true  understanding  (except,  indeed,  the  I 
‘dialogical  philosophy’  of  Martin  Buber).  It  is  best  if  the  critic  of  I 
Shelley’s  poetry  does  not  read  any  of  the  prose,  apart  from  the  [ 
Defence  of  Poetry  (p.  206).  The  historical  Shelley’s  own  atti- 1 
tude  to  religion  (and  politics?)  is  beyond  scholarly  forgiveness,  I 
but  luckily  this  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  his  work :  there  is  I 
an  ‘absolute  cleavage  between  man  and  poet’  (p.  102).  It  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Blexim  is  an  advcKate  of  words-on-the-page-only 
strabotomy,  and  those  who  commend  this  operation  will  re¬ 
joice.  We  are  warned  occasionally,  it  is  true,  that  the  mytho- 
poeic  mode  is  only  one  of  several  mcxles  of  poetry,  and  that  I 
Shelley  himself  wrote  poems  (some  of  which  Mr.  Bloom  ad-  ] 
mires)  in  other  modes.  But  he  obviously  thinks  Shelley’s  best 
poetry  is  mythopoeic,  and  I  suspect  he  comes  close  to  identify¬ 
ing  mythopoeic  poetry  with  poetry  as  such.  This  is  shown  by 
the  inflated  praise  given  to  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  for  instana 
(‘Shelley’s  best  long  poem  .  .  .  and  the  supreme  example  of 
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myth-making  poetry  in  English’),  and  by  his  impatience  with 
other  critics,  hardly  one  of  whom  dodges  the  lash  for  ‘mis¬ 
reading’  of  some  kind — generally  for  total  misreading,  due  to 
his  own  unlucky  way  of  approaching  the  poetry,  via  ‘allegory’, 
or  ‘science’,  or  whatnot. 

The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Bloom’s  own  readings  are  not  in- 
hillible  enough  to  carry  this  off.  Kenneth  Allott  has  drawn 
attention  in  the  last  issue  of  this  journal  to  the  case  of  The 
Triumph  of  Life.  Besides  the  perverse  readings  of  whole  poems 
there  are  many  minor  perversities,  such  as  the  grammatical 
twisting  of  Asia’s  famous  lyric  ‘Life  of  Life  (p.  127),  or  the 
double  misunderstanding,  grammatical  and  conceptual,  of 
lines  58-61  of  The  Triumph  of  Life  (pp.  228-9);  and  there  are 
also  cases  where  the  ‘science’  he  has  shooed  away  comes  back 
and  bites  him.  In  chapter  7  he  connects  the  dedication  to  The 
Witch  of  Atlas  with  Spenser’s  ‘Muipotmos :  or  the  Fate  of  the 
Butterflie’,  on  the  strength  of  Shelley’s  silken-wingM  fly  whose 
doom  it  is  to  die  at  twilight,  making  several  pages  of  play  with 
the  ‘butterfly’  in  either  poem.  There  is  no  British  butterfly  that 
lives  only  one  day,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  North  American 
one;  Shelley’s  ‘butterfly’  is  a  may-fly  (e.g.  ephemera  vtdgata), 
and  the  debt  to  Spenser  in  this  stanza  seems  to  me  to  be  nil. 
The  moral  is  that  it  is  silly  to  brush  aside  the  work  of  one’s 
predecessors  so  arrogantly;  since  A  Newton  among  Poets  critics 
will  despise  Shelley’s  grasp  upon  the  actual  at  their  peril. 
Comically  enough,  just  after  his  indictment  of  Grabo  and 
Butter  for  attending  to  ‘scientific  meanings’,  Mr.  Bloom  re¬ 
ports  a  truly  mythical  ‘phenomenon  that  haunts  Shelley’s 
poetry’ — the  new  moon  in  the  old  moon’s  arms  (p.  141). 

On  this  question  of  ‘science’,  surely  Mr.  Bloom  has  misread 
his  own  mentor,  Martin  Buber,  who  wrote  in  the  quotation 
already  given  about  the  tree:  ‘.  .  .  everything,  picture  and 
movement,  species  and  type,  law  and  number,  [is]  indivisibly 
imited  in  this  event’  ?  Dwsn’t  this  mean  that  every  advance  in 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  tree  will  modify  a  sophisticated  re¬ 
lationship,  whereas  in  the  case  of  primitive  man  it  would  im¬ 
poverish  a  naive  one?  In  disembowelling  Shelley’s  poetry  of  its 
social  content,  Mr.  Bloom  is  being  naive  out  of  mistaken 
principle. 


/ 
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Although  its  thesis  seems  to  me  wrong-headed,  the  book  is 
stimulating  and  well  worth  reading  for  its  sharp-witted  com-  p 
mentaries  on  individual  passages.  It  is  well-written;  the  Ian-  t< 
guage  rarely  sags  round  the  meaning  like  a  high-altitude  bal-  h 

loon  at  sea-level,  as  it  does  in  so  much  American  Summit  u 

criticism.  Among  the  longer  sections  I  found  especially  inter-  w 
esting  were  those  discussing  ‘Mont  Blanc’  and  ‘Intellectual  « 
Beauw’,  the  attitudes  of  Blake  and  Shelley  to  Milton  (sounder  ii 
on  Blake  than  on  Shelley),  and  the  ‘too-litde  regarded  and  g 
quite  formidable  irony  of  Shelley’  in  Prometheus  Unbound, 
which  it  is  a  delight  to  see  asserted  and  demonstrated.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  criticize  the  use  made  of  the  existing  Triumph  of 
Life  text;  but  pending  some  improvement,  may  I  take  this 
chance  to  beseech  interpreters  of  the  Triumph  not  to  go  on 
plugging  that  bit  about  ‘the  mystery  within’  ? — they  all  love  it, 
and  Shelley  never  wrote  the  phrase,  which  arose  out  of  Mary’s 
bad  spelling. 

Nothing  could  be  in  greater  contrast  to  Shelley’s  Myth- 
mai{ing  than  the  book  by  Mr.  King-Hele,  a  professional  rocket-  I 
eer  whose  companion  volume  to  his  Shelley,  also  published  this  I 
year,  is  called  Satellites  and  Scientific  Research.  A  working  | 
scientist  has  at  last  done  what  a  long  line  of  Summit  critics  | 
has  conspicuously  never  tried  to  do — supersede  H.  S.  Salt’s  1 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley:  Poet  and  Pioneer  of  1896  by  an  up-to-  I 

date,  all-round,  sane  account  of  Shelley  and  his  poetry  (next  t 

year  the  article  on  Shelley  in  Pelican  Guide  vol.  5,  which  might  t 

have  helped  fill  the  gap,  will  be  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  out  t 

of  date).  This  book  therefore  automatically  becomes  the  stan-  \ 
dard  introduction  to  Shelley  for  schools  and  universities,  and  t 
this  makes  its  blown-up  price  (for  which,  of  course,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  not  the  author  is  responsible)  a  crime  against  teach-  [ 
ing  humanity.  c 

I  don’t  think  Mr.  King-Hele  would  claim  much  originality  v 
for  his  book,  which  is  modestly  based  on  the  work  of  others; 
what  it  does  offer  is  a  commonsense  freshness  of  approach  s 
that  will  seem  a  miracle  to  anyone  footsore  from  hobbling  over  ’ 
the  clinkers  of  the  Shelley  industry.  The  naturalness  with  1 
which  it  takes  for  granted  the  tough  inner  core  of  Shelley’s  art  ( 

— a  core  patiently  rediscovered  since  1930  by  earlier  scholan  j 
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—is  quite  admirable.  Mr.  King-Hele  quotes  nicely  from  the 
prose  in  recognition  of  Shelley’s  humour  and  characteristic 
tone  of  banter  (is  any  other  English  poet  recorded  as  having 
laughed  as  much  as  Shelley?).  He  is  also  sympathetic,  though 
uncommitted,  towards  Shelley’s  ‘opinions’.  And,  of  course,  he 
writes  with  the  authority  of  a  scientist  about  the  work  of  a 
scientific  poet.  It  is  on  what  he  calls  Shelley’s  ‘technique  of 
impassioned  observation’  that  he  comes  nearest  to  breaking  new 


It  is  difficult  to  define  this  special  scientific  flavour.  Probably 
its  most  important  component  is  persistent  analysis  of 
Nature :  being  eager  to  delve  beneath  the  surface  of  appear¬ 
ance,  instead  of  seeing  things  whole  like  Keats  and  Shakes¬ 
peare;  searching  out  the  causal  chain  between  one  facet  of 
Nature  and  another,  and  linking  those  facets  imaginatively 
or  metaphorically  to  interpret  the  scene  described.  .  .  . 
Shelley  often  cheats  Time,  at  some  cost  in  obscurity,  by 


avoiding  jargon  and  using  scientific  theory  as  the  basis  for 
an  imaginative  jump.  Though  the  theory  may  have  proved 
in  part  erroneous,  its  modern  version  often  enables  us  to  see 


the  logic  of  the  jump;  we  take  a  different  path  to  the  same 
end-point,  (p.  166). 


At  times,  the  scientific  interest  is  allowed  to  upset  the  propor¬ 
tions;  for  instance,  the  pages  given  to  ‘The  Cloud’,  con¬ 
trasted  with  5}4  pages  on  the  ‘Ode  to  the  West  Wind’,  obscure 
the  essential  critical  distinction  that  ‘The  Cloud’  is  a  children’s 
poem  of  genius,  while  the  ‘Ode’  is  one  of  the  great  lyrics  of 
the  language. 

Certain  other  weaknesses  impair  the  value  of  the  book.  The 
plan  of  presenting  life  and  poems  as  an  integral  whole  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  the  biography  begins  to  be  severely  rationed  just 
when  the  poems  of  Shelley’s  maturity  demand  most  of  it. 
Then,  although  the  response  to  the  poetry  is  always  sane,  fresh, 
and  informed,  it  is  also  modestly  superficial,  and  when  the 
writer  does  stop  to  analyse,  the  analysis  is  mostly  on  a  verbal 
level.  Heaven  knows  that  in  such  an  introduction  one  can 
do  without  duck-diving  ‘interpretation’  of  every  poem;  but  it 
just  won’t  do  to  tag  the  first  40  lines  of  The  Triumph  of  Life, 
Ai 


J 
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with  their  extraordinary  heliotropic  imagery  (Shelley  took  the 
trouble  to  rewrite  them  in  full  four  times),  as  ‘cheerful  open- 
air  verse’  (p.  350),  while  it  is  downright  misleading  to  say  of 
the  main  poem: 

.  .  the  title  “Triumph  of  Life’’  strikes  a  buoyant  note,  and 
the  gloomier  interpretation  would  imply  an  irony  quite 
foreign  to  the  poem’s  tone,  which  is  placid  and  objective, 
with  more  of  sorrow  than  sarcasm.’  (p.  350). 

(It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  account  of  the  poem  that  follows  is 
much  better  than  this  bright  preamble  suggests.) 

One  curious  result  of  being  an  ‘outsider’  is  that  Mr.  King- 
Hele’s  careful  footnotes  (or,  as  they  are  nowadays,  buttock- 
notes)  never  once  refer  to  a  journal  of  English  studies,  though 
they  range  adventurously  from  the  Low-speed  Aerodynamics 
Research  Association  Conference  of  1955  to  the  Sussex  Bedside 
Anthology.  The  cynic  in  me  is  tempted  to  admit  what  a  relief 
this  is,  and  how  well  a  sensible  critic  can  get  along  with  books 
alone;  but  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  King-Hele  has  not  used  all  the 
sources  of  understanding  available.  The  commentaries  on 
several  poems,  including  the  West  Wind,  would  have  been 
stronger  if  he  had.  The  list  of  Shakespeare  plagiarisms  \n  The 
Cenci  on  p.  137  seems  to  be  independent  of  previous  lists  by 
Woodberry,  Beach  Langston,  and  others;  what,  then,  does  it 
represent?  The  debunking  of  Trelawny  has  evidently  been 
either  overlooked  or  disbelieved  (p.  318). 

A  book  like  this  must  be  free  from  mistakes,  and  though  the 
record  is  good  it  is  not  blameless.  There  is  a  nasty  howler  when 
Mr.  King-Hele  writes  of  Shelley’s  representing  the  common 
people  by  a  chorus  of  pigs  in  Swellfoot : 

The  insult  to  those  ‘heirs  of  glory,  heroes  of  unwritten 
story’,  as  they  were  called  in  The  Mas\  of  Anarchy,  is  the 
more  pointed  for  being  unconscious;  Shelley  was  meekly 
accepting  Burke’s  phrase  the  ‘swinish  multitude’,  (p.  264). 

One  can  imagine  Shelley’s  posthumous  ‘Ha!  ha’s  ringing 
down  the  stairs’  after  reading  that  one.  The  second  chorus  in 
Hellas  is  not  ‘specifically  Christian’  (p.  326),  and  the  third 
chorus  is  not  ‘in  the  metre  of  Byron’s  Isles  of  Greece’  p.  327). 
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Shelley  did  not  remain  friendly  with  Byron  throughout  the 
latter’s  quarrel  with  Claire  (p.  320).  The  abyss  that  shouts  from 
her  depth  laid  bare  in  P.U.  IV.422  is  the  sea,  not  the  land  (p. 
192);  but  underwater  vegetation  is  by  no  means  Shelley’s  ‘fav¬ 
ourite  escapist  image’  (p.  113),  just  the  reverse :  the  point  is  that 
no  corner  of  the  universe  can  evade  Demeter’s  power  any  more 
than  Pluto’s  (surely  this  was  an  odd  misconception  for  a  scien¬ 
tist?).  The  textual  errors  on  p.  230,  bottom,  and  p.  360  are  those 
of  Mr.  King-Hele’s  source;  it  seems  impossible  to  scotch  these 
things  once  they  get  started.  Are  these  quotations  really  worth 
the  space,  even  if  quoted  right?  Finally,  the  book-list  at  the 
back  claims  to  give  ‘most  of  the  books  on  Shelley  published  in 
Britain  and  America’ — oh!  that  it  should  not  be  so!  Perhaps 
some  adjective  such  as  ‘useful’,  or  ‘tolerable’,  has  dropped  out 
of  the  sentence — it  really  is  a  good  list,  even  though  it  forgets 
items  like  Trelawny’s  Records  and  Letters,  and  patrioticdly 
remembers  others  like  Samuel  J.  Looker’s  Shelley,  Trelawny, 
Henley.  It  would  be  more  useful  still  if  cut  down  by  another 
third  and  given  a  line  of  description  or  comment  for  the  main 
titles;  one  level-headed  remark  apiece  on  a  few  modern  critical 
works  would  be  worth  its  weight  in  Lookers  and  Lowers.  1 
mention  what  I  think  are  shortcomings  only  in  the  hope  that 
this  book  will  have  many  later  editions,  and  that  Mr.  King- 
Hele  will  soon  float  into  our  azure  heaven  again  to  write  more 
on  Shelley. 

G.  M.  Matthews 


THE  EXCLUSIVE  VOICE 

The  Third  Voice.  By  Denis  Donoghue.  Princeton  University 
Press :  distributed  in  U.K.  by  Oxford  University  Press.  1959. 

IN  DISCUSSING  this  neat  and  attractive  book,  it  docs  not 
come  amiss  to  use  as  text  its  title :  The  Third  Voice — not  as  the 
author  meant  it  to  be  taken,  but  as  an  unintentional  indication 
of  a  bias  and  a  consequent  weakness  in  the  work. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  Modern  British  and  American  verse 
drama',  there  is  a  general  discussion  of  ‘poetic  drama’,  and  of 
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‘verse  in  drama’,  together  with  more  detailed  discussion  <rf 
Browning,  Yeats,  Auden,  Cummings,  Macleish,  Pound,  Eliot, 
Fry  and  others;  and  general  discussion  again  at  the  end  of  the 
book  on  ‘theatre  poetry’.  The  net  is  obviously  cast  wide.  Where, 
then,  is  the  bias  to  be  found  ? 

It  lies,  not  merely  in  the  overwhelming  prominence  given  to 
Eliot’s  plays  (nearly  half  the  book)  but  more  fundamentally  in 
the  unquestioned  currency  given  to  Eliot’s  ideas  about  drama. 
Professor  Donoghue  (who  has  a  sharp  ear  for  verse  that  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  catching  the  accents  of  living  speech  and  a  sharpish 
tongue  for  verse  that  does  not),  sees  Eliot’s  progress  in  drama 
as  a  steady  gradient  leading  up  to  the  achievement  of  The  Elder 
Statesman,  an  ascent  that  leads  through  various  stages  of  the 
struggle  to  reconcile  two  vital  things  with  life  and  language  as 
we  know  them :  religion  and  poetry. 

This  aspect  of  the  book  is  deftly  handled  and  composed  with 
assurance;  this  is,  after  all,  a  widely  acceptable  view  of  Eliot’s 
dramatic  works,  although  some  might  wonder  whether  Eliot 
reached  the  top  in  his  latest  play  or  went  over  it.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  it  is  more  important  to  note  that  Eliot  demon¬ 
strates  in  all  his  writings  concerned  with  the  theatre,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Donoghue  endorses  it,  a  manifest  bias  towards  one  aspea 
of  drama  alone,  namely  the  ‘voice’,  the  spoken  word. 

Whatever  claims  may  be  made  for  the  potency  of  verse  in 
drama — and  they  have  been  pitched  high — the  imagery  con¬ 
tained  in  the  spoken  words  is  only  one  of  the  complete  range 
of  imagery  available  to  a  dramatist.  Properly  considered,  an 
action  too  may  be  an  image — the  blinding  of  Gloucester  is  an 
image  of  Lear’s  tribulation  and  madness;  a  character  may  be 
an  image — Ulric  Brendel  is  an  image  of  Rosmer’s  impotent  am¬ 
bition  in  Rosmersholm;  a  setting  may  be  an  image — the  tethered 
dogs  that  howl  in  the  first  act  of  The  Seagull  translate  into 
sound  the  frustration  endured  by  the  unhappily  yoked  humans, 
the  moonlight  is  a  tactful  visual  elaboration  of  the  ‘moonshine’ 
indulged  in  by  the  characters. 

However  much  one  may  esteem  Eliot  for  his  masterly  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  range  of  verbal  imagery,  considered  over  the 
full  range  of  dramatic  imagery  he  appears  bloodless.  However 
clearly  we  see  and  perhaps  admire  what  he  is  trying  to  do  with 
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Aunt  Julia  or  Colby  Simpkins — Professor  Donoghuc  helps  us 
to  see  and  to  admire — we  are  not  moved  by  them  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  convinced  by  them;  nor  by  the  actions  by  which 
Eliot  marks  the  turning  points  in  his  plays;  as  for  the  theatrical 
settings,  they  seem  to  be  almost  inert.  Eliot,  in  short,  has  failed 
to  move  and  convince  the  modern  audience  because  he  has  not 
been  able  to  create  a  sufficiently  relevant  and  potent  range  of 
dramatic  images — a  range,  be  it  repeated,  that  exploits  more 
than  the  ‘voice’. 

This,  then,  is  the  bias  of  the  book ;  a  preocupation  with  the 
‘voice’.  The  consequent  weakness  is  that  it  leads  Professor 
Donoghue  to  over-rate  some  plays  and  to  neglect  plays  that  do 
exploit  with  potency  the  wider  range.  He  could  claim,  of 
course,  that  many  of  these  plays  fall  outside  his  chosen  field  of 
modern  British  and  American  verse  drama;  but  one  could  ask, 
what  is  the  point  of  choosing  a  field  that  excludes  discussion  of, 
say.  Rice,  Brecht,  Beckett?  Even  when  he  does  deal  with  verse 
plays  that  possess  at  least  some  of  the  vigour  that  I  have  tried  to 
indicate,  he  dismisses  them  too  easily  as  substandard  Eliot.  Dr. 
Leavis  was  right  at  the  time  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  the 
poetry  of  The  Ascent  of  F6  and  Professor  Donoghue  is  right  to 
remind  us  now  of  Auden’s  dependency  upon  Eliot  for  some  of 
his  verse;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Auden  also  dis¬ 
plays,  besides  weakness,  certain  dramatic  strengths  not  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Eliot  but  derived  from  a  very  different  source.  Toller 
and  German  Expressionism.  Dog  Beneath  the  S^in  is  not  a 
great  play  but  it  is  a  collection  of  powerfully  evocative  dramatic 
images;  The  Ascent  of  F6  is  more  than  tnis;  it  is  a  carefully 
composed  pattern  of  dramatic  imagery.  Indeed  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  crucial  vitality  of  the  1930s,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  theatre,  went  into  the  search,  not  for  a  ‘voice’  but  for  a 
‘body’ — for  representative  figures,  symbolic  actions,  evocative 
settings  that  could  work  upon  the  modern  imagination  with 
directness  and  force;  and  that  with  the  discovery  of  this  ‘body’ 
it  has  been  found  that  modern  colloquial  prose,  suitably 
adapted,  is  ‘voice’  enough.  Beckett’s  success  seems  to  lie  in  this 
recognition.  In  short,  the  development  of  modern  drama  is 
perhaps  better  traced  through  this  dramatic  vitality  than 
through  the  verbal  refinement  of  Eliot. 
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It  is  far  beyond  the  range  of  this  short  review  to  do  more  than 
suggest  hastily  that  what  is  involved  here  may  be  more  than  a 
question  of  literary  taste  or  dramatic  fashion.  Time  and  time 
again,  in  other  critics  besides  Prof.  Donoghue,  a  tacit  assump¬ 
tion  is  made  that  ver^  irama,  revealing  as  it  alone  can  the  life 
of  the  spirit,  is  almost  inevitably  Christian  in  sentiment,  and  is 
therefore  worthy  of  respect;  Toller,  Auden,  Brecht  deal  with 
the  mere  social  and  political  aspects  of  man’s  life;  Beckett  is  a 
humanist — none  of  them  is  respectable.  It  seems  to  me  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  Professor  Donoghue  can  fault  Auden  for  writing 
to  a  social  programme  and  yet  praise  for  his  inclusive  vision  a 
poet  who  has  proclaimed  himself  Anglocatholic  in  religion, 
royalist  in  politics,  classicist  in  literature.  What  makes  some  of 
Eliot’s  characters  so  deeply  unsatisfactory  as  dramatic  images 
of  modern  life  is  the  social  exclusiveness  or  even  intolerance  that 
they  seem  to  imply. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Professor  Donoghue  himself  is  alive 
to  the  dramatic  weakness  of  Eliot’s  work,  and  to  the  need  for  a 
poetry  of  the  theatre  and  so  forth;  but  only  sotto  voce,  so  to 
speak.  Perhaps  he  will  be  persuaded  by  the  success  of  this  book 
to  deal  more  widely  with  modern  drama  and  to  speak  out  more 
independently  in  his  own  voice;  it  will  be  an  occasion  worth 
waiting  for.  Meanwhile  we  can  be  grateful  for  his  sensitive 
cultivation  of  his  limited  field. 


J.  R.  Northam 


Clare  College, 
Cambridge. 
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NOVELISTS  TESTIFYING 

Novelists  on  the  Novel.  Edited  by  Miriame  Allott.  Routlcdgc. 

35^- 

‘ONLY  THE  practitioner  can  speak  with  final  authority  about 
the  problems  of  his  art.’  With  this  sentence  Mrs.  Allott  begins 
her  preface,  and  on  this  principle  she  has  based  her  work.  Her 
book  consists  of  about  200  pages  of  quotations  from  well- 
known  novelists  of  all  periods  and  of  several  countries,  together 
with  about  120  pages  of  summary  and  comment  from  the 
author.  The  quotations  are  conveniently  divided  into  groups 
with  headings  like  ‘The  Ethics  of  the  Novel’  and  ‘The  Novel 
as  a  Portrait  of  Life’.  All  the  obvious  familiar  quotations  are 
there,  and  all  the  famous  names  are  present.  The  number  of 
appearances  an  author  makes  does  not  seem  to  be  determined 
by  his  critical  gifts,  but  rather  by  his  accepted  eminence  as  a 
novelist.  Thus  Dickens,  who  really  had  nothing  of  interest  to 
say  on  critical  questions  is  well  represented  because  Mrs.  Allott, 
like  all  of  us,  considers  him  to  be  a  very  great  novelist.  For  this 
reason  many  of  the  quotations  given  state  the  obvious,  many 
repeat  the  substance  of  earlier  quotations,  and  some  are  merely 
silly.  The  choice  of  quotations,  and  parts  of  Mrs.  Allott’s  sum¬ 
mary  reminded  me  of  a  recent  experience  of  listening  to  a 
judge’s  summing-up.  Every  witness’s  remarks  were  quoted 
or  paraphrased  in  the  interests  of  balance  and  fairness.  But  this 
method,  whatever  its  merits  in  law,  is  ill-adapted  to  literary 
criticism.  For  one  thing  the  material  available  is  far  too  vast  to 
be  properly  represented  in  one  volume,  if  there  is  no  guiding 
principle  of  selection,  no  particular  set  of  problems  for  which 
an  answer  is  sought.  Then  the  book  is  clearly  not  meant  to  be 
an  elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  novel;  it  is  in¬ 
tended  for  readers  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  the  authors  quoted.  So  many  well-known  quotations  will  be 
of  little  use  to  them  unless  some  new  key  to  understanding  is 
offered,  unless  the  history  of  past  divergences  of  opinion  can  be 
used  to  clarify  the  subject  now,  or  to  reveal  more  clearly  the 
historical  perspective  of  change.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  offered.  A  collection  of  documents 
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can  be  made.  A  book  devoted  to  the  theory  of  the  novel  can  be 
useful;  a  historical  study  of  changes  in  the  criticism  of  fiction 
might  deepen  our  understanding  of  the  relation  between  novel¬ 
ist  and  reading  public.  This  book  seems  to  be  unsure  of  its  own 
aims,  and  so  achieves  little. 

When  we  turn  from  the  book’s  arrangement  to  Mrs.  Allott’s 
own  comments,  we  shall  hardly  be  better  satisfied.  Even  in  her 
own  short  private  part  of  the  book,  she  is  anxious  to  hide  behind 
the  authority  of  other  critics;  and  she  quotes,  once  again  like 
the  judge,  with  an  impartiality  which  borders  on  the  insensitive. 
On  p.  22,  for  instance,  there  is  a  neat  little  summary  of  Arnold 
Kettle’s  view  that  the  history  of  the  novel  can  all  be  explained 
in  terms  of  class,  and  this  is  followed  by  another  neat  summary 
of  Ian  Watt’s  account  of  the  development  of  realism.  But  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  the  immense  contrast  in  the  learning,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  judgment  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  these  two 
accounts.  There  is  no  indication  that  Mrs.  Allott  is  aware  that 
Mr.  Watt’s  work  is  extremely  valuable,  while  Mr.  Kettle’s  is 
only  intended  for  those  who  desire  a  lazy  substitute  for  the 
reading  of  literature.  Excessive  impartiality  must  lead  in  the 
end  to  grotesque  unfairness  and  lack  of  proportion. 

On  the  few  occasions  when  Mrs.  Allott  emerges  from  judi¬ 
cial  anonymity  she  docs  not,  I  am  afraid,  impress  me  very  fav¬ 
ourably  with  the  justice  of  her  critical  judgment.  Tn  general, 
the  novelist’s  desire  to  emphasize  the  utile  at  the  expense  of  the 
dulce  has  usually  had  damaging  effects  on  his  adjustment  of 
‘the  imcommon’  and  ‘the  ordinary’,  interfering  with  the  effect 
of  verisimilitude  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  achieve  and 
also  impairing  his  purity  of  vision.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  the  English  novel,  which  has  suffered  acutely  from  the  did¬ 
actic  zeal  of  middle-class  Puritanism :  it  is  only  with  the  advent 
of  Hardy,  Conrad  and  fames  in  the  later  nineteenth  century 
that  the  question  of  ethics  in  the  novel  is  posed  more  subtly.’ 
Surely  it  is  time  we  stopped  using  class-terms  with  implied 
moral  approval  or  disapproval.  The  middle-class  is,  after  all,  the 
one  to  which  most  of  the  contributors  to  this  journal,  and  its 
readers  belong.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  upper 
or  the  lower  class  arc  more  favourable  to  art  than  the  middle 
class.  The  ‘personal  judgment’  here  turns  out  to  be  a  baseless 
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idie  rcfue.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  Hardy  poses  moral  prob¬ 
lems  more  subtly  than  (say)  Richardson,  Scott  and  George  Eliot, 
anyone  who  can  believe  that  is  unusually  fortimate. 

The  basic  idea,  which  is  never  stated,  but  which  alone  seems 
to  mal;e  any  coherent  sense  of  Mrs.  Allott’s  various  remarks, 
seems  to  be  that  the  moral  sense  is  an  inconvenient  handicap  to 
artistic  excellence,  which  fortunately  in  recent  years  more  and 
more  writers  have  discarded.  Take  this  strange  passage,  tor 
instance:  ‘The  penetrating  analysis  of  Stendhal’s  Gina  de 
Sanseverina  in  ‘La  Chartreuse  de  Parme’,  a  superb  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  this  truthful  spirit,  is  inconceivable  in  any  Victorian 
novel — indeed  it  has  no  parallel  in  English  fiction  until  the 
time  of  Miss  Ivy  Compton-Burnett ;  .  .  .  Stendhal  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  punishing  his  apparently  amoral  Duchess, 
and  his  novel  is  vivified  by  her  intelligence  and  her  irrepres¬ 
sible  charm.’  I  do  not  myself  agree  with  the  implication  that 
Miss  Compton-Burnett  is  morally  neutral  about  the  crimes  per¬ 
petrated  by  her  characters.  But  whether  Mrs.  Allott  is  right  or 
wrong  about  this,  surely  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
scale  here.  If  Jane  Austen  and  Dickens  and  Henry  James  have 
(Mily  been  toiling  to  lay  the  dull  groundwork  of  an  edifice  of 
which  Miss  Compton-Burnett  is  the  splendid  crown,  we  can 
only  murmur,  Parturiunt  monies.  . .  . 

In  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  and  the  short  space 
she  is  able  to  devote  to  her  own  comments,  one  would  suppose 
that  there  was  no  room  for  the  petty  or  the  obvious.  But  nearly 
two  pages  are  devoted  to  the  demonstration  of  the  self-evident 
proposition  that  the  creation  of  fictional  characters  is  not  the 
same  process  as  the  description  of  real  men.  The  book  as  a 
whole  is  flawed  by  indecisive  planning,  timid  judgment,  the 
careless  endorsement  of  baseless  id^es  refues  (especially  about 
the  Victorian  period)  and  most  of  all  by  the  ‘demon  of  pro¬ 
gress’.  Mrs.  Allott  sees  the  history  of  the  novel  as  a  sort  of  grow¬ 
ing-up,  an  emancipation.  But  it  was  when  the  shackles,  in  her 
(pinion,  were  strongest  that  the  greatest  masterpieces  were 
produced. 

A.  O.  J.  COCKSHUT 

Manchester  Grammar  School. 
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JOHNSONIAN  CRITICS 


SOME  STIR  has  been  occasioned  by  a  review  in  the  Spectator 
(i8  March,  i960)  of  a  book  of  essays,  Net4/  Light  on  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  by  a  large  group  of  well-known  Johnsonian  scholars.  The 
reviewer  is  very  severe  on  its  inadequacy,  and  confides,  ‘I  have 
just  read  an  essay  on  Johnson’s  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 
by  an  American  critic,  Jeffrey  Hart.  In  that,  we  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  just  what  is  lacking  in  this  volume :  a  demonstration  of 
what  criticism  can  do  in  bringing  to  life  the  true  themes,  and 
meanings  for  our  time,  of  a  neglected  classic’.  As  Mr.  Hart’s 
essay  was  published  in  Essays  in  Criticism  (January,  i960),  and 
as  I  notice  that  the  reviewer,  W.  W.  Robson,  is  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  Essays  in  Criticism,  it  seems  proper  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  you  a  comment  on  both  the  review  and  the  essay. 

New  Light  was  compiled  hastily  for  a  commemoration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  Johnson’s  birth,  and,  as  such  works 
of  piety  often  are,  is  disappointingly  uneven.  Still,  your  col¬ 
league’s  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hart’s  essay  is  so  strildng  that 
the  Johnsonian  student  eagerly  turns  to  it  to  learn  the  right  way 
to  go  about  his  job,  to  discover  ‘what  criticism  can  do’  to  help 
‘intelligent  readers . . .  who  have  no  idea  that  Johnson  is  a  great 
writer,  or  that  he  matters  more  than  his  legend’. 

I’m  afraid  this  Johnsonian  student,  at  least,  felt  as  he  read 
the  essay  that  he  was  still  very  much  in  the  realm  of  legend. 
Mr.  Hart  announces  his  method  near  its  beginning.  The  first 
of  the  ‘three  major  themes’  of  the  Journey  is  ‘the  destruction  of 
the  prc-Rcformation  Christian  culture’.  (What,  by  the  way,  is 
this  supposed  to  mean?  Was  the  post-Reformation  culture  of 
Scodand  not  Christian?)  ‘Johnson  gradually  becomes  aware 
how  great  a  tragedy  this  destruction  was’.  Hart  writes;  ‘the 
reader’s  awareness  of  the  tragedy  grows  with  Johnson’s  and 
gains  intensity  from  the  contrast  between  this  grand  theme,  the 
darkest  and  most  mournful  of  the  three,  and  Johnson’s  patter 
of  detailed  observation  concerning  agricultural  and  industrial 
processes’. 
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Well,  really — ‘patter’!  Does  Hart  actually  think  that  John¬ 
son’s  detailed  and  acute  reporting  of  the  economic  state  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  1773,  which  forms  such  a  large  part  of  the  book,  is 
there  merely  to  provide  a  pointless  neutral  background  to  em¬ 
phasize  Johnson’s  ‘major  theme’,  the  fact  that  he  disapproves 
of  what  John  Knox  did  in  1560?  Or  that  Johnson  was  much 
given  to  writing  ‘patter’  at  any  time  ?  In  view  of  the  wealth  of 
evidence  that  Johnson  thought  political  economy  a  very  serious 
subject  indeed,  highly  relevant  to  human  happiness,  some  in¬ 
telligent  readers  may  find  such  an  interpretation  excessively 
naive,  and  a  fundamental  misconstruction  of  the  whole  work. 

‘One  senses,  I  think’.  Hart  says,  ‘considerable  bitterness 
behind  the  description  of  New  Aberdeen,  with  its  bustle  of 
trade  and  “shew  of  increasing  opulence’’.’  Here  is  the  whole 
paragraph  from  which  the  pmase  is  quoted:  the  intelligent 
reader  may  care  to  see  whether  he  can  sense  in  it  what  Mr. 
Hart  does : 

New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  busde  of  prosperous  trade,  and 
all  the  shew  of  increasing  opulence.  It  is  built  by  the  water¬ 
side.  The  houses  are. large  and  lofty,  and  the  streets  spacious 
and  clean.  They  build  almost  wholly  with  the  granite  used  in 
the  new  pavement  of  the  streets  of  London,  which  is  well 
known  not  to  want  hardness,  yet  they  shape  it  easily.  It  is 
beautiful,  and  must  be  very  lasting. 

The  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Hart  quotes,  or  reads,  may  be 
gauged  by  his  further  gloss:  ‘Johnson’s  observation,  amid  all 
this  evidence  of  mutability  [the  “decay’’  into  which  Old  Aber¬ 
deen  has  fallen],  that  prosperous  New  Aberdeen  “must  be  very 
lasting’’,  surely  possesses  ironic  overtones.’  But  though  John¬ 
son  is  merely  saying  that  Aberdeen  granite  makes  a  handsome 
and  durable  building  and  paving  material,  I  suppose  a  dedicated 
‘critic’  could  find  ironic  overtones  in  even  this  reservation.  The 
point  of  such  irony  would  be  hardly  more  obscure  than  it  is  in 
Hart’s  version.  In  fact,  as  everyone  knows  who  has  read 
Johnson,  or  even  Boswell,  with  ordinary  care,  Johnson  had  no 
quarrel  with  ‘increasing  opulence’;  he  seldom  overlooked  an 
opportunity  to  gibe  at  the  current  cant  of  deploring  ‘luxury’, 
and  does  so  later  in  the  Journey  itself. 
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Three  paragraphs  farther  along  in  the  Journey  Johnson  com¬ 
ments  on  Hector  Boece  (1465? — 1536).  His  style  is  ‘wholly  un¬ 
infected  with  monastick  barbarity.  .  .  .  His  fabulousness  and 
credulity  are  justly  blamed  ...  his  credulity  may  be  excused  in 
an  age  when  all  men  were  credulous.  Learning  was  then  rising 
on  the  world ;  but  ages  so  long  accustomed  to  darkness  were  too 

much  dazzled  with  its  light  to  see  anything  distinctly . The 

contemporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it  sufficient  to  know  what 
the  ancients  had  delivered.  The  examination  of  tenets  and  of 
facts  was  reserved  for  another  generation’ — remarks  that  hardly 
further  Johnson’s  ‘grand  main  theme’  of  ‘the  great  tragedy’  of 
‘the  destruction  of  pre-Reformation  Christian  culture’.  Mr. 
Hart  smoothly  overlooks  them. 

Another  ‘major  theme’  is  ‘the  destruction  of  Highland  cul¬ 
ture’ — i.e.  the  breakdown  of  the  clan  system  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  ‘As  we  examine  the  intricate  communal  structure 
through  Johnson’s  eyes’,  Hart  says,  ‘our  sense  of  what  is  being 
lost  is  deepened’.  Here  is  Johnson’s  formal  summing  up  of  his 
long  reasoned  examination  of  that  intricate  commun^  struc¬ 
ture  (not  mentioned  by  Hart) : 

Such  is  the  system  of  insular  subordination,  which  having 
little  variety,  cannot  afford  much  delight  in  the  view,  nor 
long  detain  the  mind  in  contemplation.  The  inhabitants  were 
for  a  long  time  perhaps  not  unhappy;  but  their  content  was 
a  muddy  mixture  of  pride  and  ignorance,  an  indifference  for 
pleasures  which  they  did  not  know,  a  blind  veneration  for 
their  chiefs,  and  a  strong  conviction  of  their  own  importance. 

How  the  intelligent  reader’s  ‘sense  of  what  is  being  lost’  can 
survive  this  verdict  is  hard  to  see. 

As  well  as  providing  such  misreadings  and  non-readings  of 
what  Johnson  wrote,  the  essay  sets  them  in  a  historical  con¬ 
text  of  which  this  is  a  sample :  ‘In  an  increasingly  ordered  and 
rationalised  socie^  [as  of  Johnson’s  time  and,  later,  the  Roman¬ 
tic  period] ,  significant  individual  action  had  become  all  but  un¬ 
imaginable.  The  merchant,  after  all,  dies  in  bed,  and  heroism 
sells  no  woollens’.  In  the  days  of  Wolfe  and  Clive,  Anson  and 
Cook,  the  great  age  of  British  imperial  and  commercial  ex¬ 
pansion  (to  say  nothing  of  the  days  of  Nelson  and  Wellington), 
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a  good  many  people  died  elsewhere  than  in  bed — frequendy  in 
the  cause  of  securing  markets  for  British  woollens.  To  see  the 
Britain  of  1740  to  1840 — an  age  of  economic  and  social  up¬ 
heaval,  the  age  of  the  Industrie  revolution,  the  great  ‘popula¬ 
tion  explosion’,  the  official  adoption  of  laisscz  faire,  the  hallow¬ 
ing  of  the  entrepreneur,  the  age  of  which  Samuel  Smiles  be¬ 
came  the  hagiographer — as  ‘an  increasingly  ordered  and 
rationalised  socic^’  in  which  individualism  was  stifled  is  a 
staggering  feat  of  the  ‘critical  imagination’.  The  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  about  which  Mr.  Hart  and  some  other  literary  students 
have  recently  been  writing  sometimes  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a 
dream  world  constructed  out  of  their  critical  presuppositions. 

Can  ‘criticism’  do  more  for  Johnson  than  this?  Is  Mr.  Robson 
really  saying  to  Johnsonian  scholars,  ‘Go  thou  and  do  likewise’  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  here  is,  pace  Mr.  Robson,  by 
no  means  Johnson  the  great  writer,  since  so  much  of  what  he 
wrote  has  had  to  be  ignored  or  misrepresented.  Rather  it  is  the 
same  old  Johnson  of  legend,  dressed  up  a  little  differently.  The 
familiar  Boswell-Macaulay  Johnson  was  a  simple-minded,  lov¬ 
able  old  Tory,  more  than  slightly  ridiculous  in  his  unvarying 
role  of  laudator  temporis  acti.  Mr.  Hart’s  Johnson  (who  has  re¬ 
cently  been  making  appearances  in  the  writings  of  some  other 
students  of  the  period)  is  equally  lovable,  and,  if  possible,  even 
more  simple-minded,  but  now  not  to  be  smiled  at — rather  to  be 
admired,  to  have  a  tear  of  generous  sympathy  dropped  over  his 
mourning  for  the  lost  past — in  short,  a  thoroughly  sentimen¬ 
talized  Johnson.  Both  Johnsons  were  arrived  at  by  the  same 
process  of  ruthless  selection  from  the  records  of  the  operation  of 
his  mind  and  sensibility,  by  overlooking  vast  quantities  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  conflicts  with  the  preconceived  image.  It  is  true  that 
Johnson  did  not  much  like  the  activities  of  John  Knox;  but  it  is 
preposterous  to  say  that  he  made  this  dislike  the  ‘major  theme’ 
of  his  very  serious  and  admirable  sociological  study  of  the  High¬ 
lands  two  centuries  later.  It  is  true  that  he  was  powerfully 
j  moved  by  the  sight  of  Iona  and  other  ruined  shrines,  as  having 
been  sources  of  religious  and  intellectual  enlightenment  in  a 
dark  wilderness  of  barbarity,  and  that  he  condemned  the  shal- 
i  lowness  of  men  incapable  of  such  feeling;  it  is  false  to  suggest 
1  that  he  believed  that  the  world  was  a  better  place  in  the  davs  of 
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feudalism,  monasticism,  and  scholasricism — all  three  are  con¬ 
sistently  pejorative  words  in  his  vocabulary.  It  is  true  that  he 
saw  certain  things  he  liked  in  the  clan  system;  it  is  also  true 
that  he  tried  to  convey  very  emphatically  that  he  thought  its 
disadvantages  far  outweighed  its  advantages.  It  is  true  that  he 
objected  to  overvaluing  the  pursuit  of  ‘opulence’;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  he  objected  as  vigorously  as  Karl  Marx  or  Bernard 
Shaw  to  the  stultification  of  human  beings  by  poverty,  squalor, 
and  ignorance.  The  intelligent  reader  may  not  find  the  simul¬ 
taneous  holding  of  these  positions  so  greatly  puzzling  as  some 
recent  students  of  Johnson  seem  to,  who  can  hardly  write  a 
paragraph  about  him  without  introducing  ‘irony’,  ‘ambi¬ 
valence’,  ’dichotomy’,  ‘contradiction’,  or  ‘inner  conflict’.  To  be 
frank,  I  believe  that  what  Johnson  actually  wrote  is  likely  to 
appeal  more  to  the  intelligent  reader,  to  furnish  less  jejune 
‘meanings  for  our  time’,  than  what  Mr.  Hart  or  Mr.  Robson 
(or  for  that  matter  James  Boswell)  thinks  it  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  him  to  have  written;  and  that  the  serious  critic  will 
be  usefully  employed  if  he  tries,  as  some  of  the  contributors  to 
New  Light  have  done,  to  find  out  just  what  Johnson  did  write. 

Brandeis  University.  D.  J.  Greene 


THE  TRUTH  OF  FICTION 


I  HAVE  just  been  reading  with  interest  and  general  approval 
Allan  Rodway’s  Review  Article,  Gnosers  to  the  Grindsdown 


{Essays  in  Criticism,  April,  i960),  with  his  recent  The  Truth  of 
Fiction  fresh  in  my  mind.  Surprising’y,  it  seems  that  his  critical 
position  in  the  former,  concerning  ‘intention’,  conflicts  with 
that  expressed  in  the  latter.  What  is  even  more  surprising,  both 
the  relevant  passages  (see  below)  read  sensibly  and  sound 
‘right’. 


I  don’t  particularly  want  to  drag  up  the  old  ‘Intentional  Fal¬ 
lacy’  controversy  again,  but  perhaps  this  is  necessary.  Critical 
controversies,  once  considered  settled  for  good,  have  a  habit  of 
springing  up  every  year  like  weeds. 
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In  The  Truth  of  Fiction  [jEssays  in  Criticism,  October,  1958, 
page  414)  Dr.  Rodway  (as  ‘Thomas’),  answering  an  objection 
raised  by  ‘Ernest’,  accuses  him  of  swallowing  ‘both  varieties  of 
the  intentionalist  fallacy’  and  continues : 

First:  often  our  only  source  of  information  about  the 
writer’s  intention  is  the  poem  itself.  And  we  must  make  an 
independent  act  to  deduce  the  intention  from  the  work,  and 
to  criticise  it.  No  scholar  can  do  that  for  us,  though  he  can 
explain  allusions  and  show  what  is  or  is  not  J^ely.  (But  note 
that  writers  sometimes  don’t  realise  they  are  going  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reflect  the  tenor  of  their  age.) 

Second :  what  a  writer  achieves  may  be  very  different  from 
what  he  intended.  Therefore  intention,  even  if  known,  can¬ 
not  be  used  as  a  touchstone  of  value.  (Italics  mine.) 

More  lately  {Essays  in  Criticism,  April,  i960)  Dr.  Rodway 

Quotes  approvingly  Professor  Joyce,  who  is  ‘in  a  position  to  state 
efinitely  that  my  brother  had  no  such  subtleties  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  story  {Clay)\  and  accuses  several  critics  of  an  arro¬ 
gant  scholasticism  in  the  face  of  this  ‘specific  denial’  (page  181). 
Later  (page  191)  Dr.  Rodway  writes : 

Thus  we  can  say  on  good  external  evidence,  as  well  as  on  the 
internal  evidence  which  has  always  been  available,  though 
ignored,  that  Joyce  was  writing  anti-romantic  comedy  in 
Ulysses. . .  .  Hence  his  intention  is  not  to  judge  and  condemn 
the  modern  world  for  failing  to  live  up  to  Homeric,  early 
Christian  or  Shakespearian  worlds.  (Italics  mine.) 

Possibly  the  inconsistency  here  is  not  so  very  serious.  How¬ 
ever,  inconsistencies,  however  minor,  are  irritating  and  need  a 
bit  of  scratching. 

Possibly  Dr.  Rodway  could  claim  that  there  is  in  fact  no  in- 

i  consistency,  and  he  would  refer  me,  no  doubt,  to  the  line  in 
The  Truth  of  Fiction  which  I  italicised.  Thus  Professor  Joyce 
is  showing  what  is  not  likely  through  his  knowledge  of  what 
Joyce’s  intention  was.  However,  the  critics  he  attacks  could 
answer  (in  Dr.  Rodway’s  words)  that  ‘what  a  writer  achieves 
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may  be  very  different  from  what  he  intended’  and  that  ‘inten¬ 
tion  cannot  be  a  touchstone  of  value’.  They  could  say  (as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frye  says,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Criticism)  that  the  author 
is  just  one  more  critic  of  that  author’s  works — and  a  brother  is 
just  another. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  inconsistency  has  arisen. 
Positive  external  evidence  of  the  sort  provided  by  Professor 
Joyce  (‘in  a  position  to  state  definitely’ — italics  mine)  appeals  to 
our  commonsense — and  both  The  Truth  of  Fiction  and  Gnosers 
to  the  Grindsdown  are  written  from  the  commonsense  viewpoint. 
And  yet  I  think  Dr.  Rod  way  was  right  in  the  Truth  of  Fiction 
and  wrong  (this  aspect  merely)  in  Gnosers  to  the  Grindsdown. 
Professor  Joyce’s  statement  is  persuasive  because  it  admits  no 
denial.  If  James  Joyce  told  Stanislaus  Joyce  what  his  intention 
was,  then  he  did  so,  and  there’s  an  end.  But  what  is  this  evi¬ 
dence  of?  Even  though  it  seems  to  establish  a  fact  conclusively 
(there  are  few  facts  in  literary  criticism,  and  when  we  have 
one  we  prize  it),  this  fact  is  Joyce’s  intention,  and  intention  does 
not  establish  achievement.  And  though  it  is  ‘external  evidence’, 
such  evidence  can  be  no  more  than  a  guide  to  be  followed  with 
caution. 

This  may  seem  to  be  labouring  a  point,  and  Dr.  Rodway 
would  probably  agree  with  most  of  the  foregoing,  anyway.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  good  part  of  his  success  in  flooring  the  critics 
under  review  is  gained  by  making  them  look  slightly  ridiculous. 
They  appear  to  be  obtusely  denying  a  fact;  or  at  best,  foolishly 
labouring  under  a  factual  misapprehension.  But  following  Dr. 
Rodway’s  own  critical  principles  they  could  accept  the  fact  and 
deny  the  achievement  without  being  necessarily  either  obtuse 
or  foolish,  on  these  grounds.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Rodway’s 
attacks  on  these  critics  seem  to  be  justified;  but  we  must  be 
clear  why. 

Magalener’s  analysis  (which  I  must  confess  I  read  after  read¬ 
ing  Dr.  Rodway’s  review)  is  certainly  absurd,  but  not  because 
of  what  Professor  Joyce  says.  We  say  it  is  ‘absurd’  because  it  feels 
irrelevant  to  our  reading  of  the  story.  We  can  give  reasons  for 
our  objection,  based  on  an  examination  of  the  ‘internal  evi¬ 
dence’  (but  this  must  obviously  be  a  procedure  closely  akin  to 
rationalising);  and  we  can  say,  with  assuredness,  very  little  more 
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about  such  ‘interpretations’.  In  a  sense  all  interpretative  hypo¬ 
theses  about  literary  works  are  ‘metaphysicar,  not  scientific,  in 
that  they  cannot  be  refuted  (and  hence  genuinely  corroborated). 
They  can  be  supported,  though.  As  Dr.  Rodway  points  out, 
any  interpretation  can  be  supported  by  internal  evidence  from 
any  literary  work.  Hence,  ‘external  evidence’  always  seems 
stronger  than  ‘internal  evidence’,  which  is  why  we  frequently 
feel  the  need  to  swallow  the  intentional  fallacy,  when  off  guard, 
without  thinking  what  the  evidence  is  evidence  of.  Most  critical 
analysis  is  designed  to  exhibit  certain  techniques  which  we 
think  ‘explain’  why  certain  poems  and  stories  have  certain 
effects  on  us.  But  since  our  reactions  are  often  eccentric  our  an¬ 
alyses  and  interpretations  often  seem  perverse  or  over-ingenious 
to  other  people.  (See  as  an  example  of  this  sort  of  conflict  Allott 
V.  Bloom,  Essays  in  Criticism,  April,  i960,  in  the  ‘Critical 
Forum’.)  To  many  first-year  students,  for  example,  any  but  the 
simplest  of  analyses  resembles  the  production  of  rabbits  from 
hats.  If  an  analysis  is  designed  to  explain  reaction  (a),  it  ex¬ 
plains  nothing  to  a  reader  who  has  had  reaction  (^). 

As  teachers  and  critics  we  work  on  the  assumption  that  suffi¬ 
cient  practice  in  reading  (with  the  addition  of  a  little  per¬ 
suasion!)  will  standardise  reactions,  and  we  are  often  right. 
Criticism  then  becomes  a  common  pursuit’.  However,  since  our 
hypotheses  are  not  scientific — i.e.  refutable  in  principle — it  is 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  definitive  ‘interpretations’,  and  this 
explains  why  there  is  never  (and  why  there  can  never)  be  com¬ 
plete  agreement  among  literary  critics,  as  there  could  often  be 
among  scientists.  Definite  ‘external  evidence’  of  the  sort  pro¬ 
vided  by  Professor  Joyce  seems  for  a  moment  to  provide  a  basis 
for  such  concerted  agreement,  and  it  is  tempting,  consequently, 
to  over-estimate  its  importance.  Ultimately  the  critic  has  to 
rely  (to  use  Dr.  Rodway’s  own  words — The  Truth  of  Fiction y 
page  417)  on  ‘good-will,  sense,  and  sensibility’. 

F.  P.  Gibbon 

University  of  Western  Australia 
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BIRDS,  DOES,  AND  MANLINESS  IN 
‘THEY  FLE  FROM  ME’ 

FEW  CRITICAL  controversies  over  a  single  poem  have  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  printed  argumentation  as  ^ose  over  what  has 
now  become  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s  most  celebrated  poem :  ‘They 
fle  from  me’.  The  numbers  of  combatants  in  this  fray  grows 
annually.  Most  recent  in  the  lists  are  J.  D.  Hainsworth  and 
George  W.  Whiting  {Essays  in  Criticism,  1957  and  i960  re¬ 
spectively);  Arnold  Stein  {Sewanee  Review,  1959);  and  Freder¬ 
ick  Combellack  {Explicator,  1959).  In  1946,  Hallett  Smith 
wrote  that  ‘the  misunderstanding  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  as  a 
poet  began  with  the  first  comprehensive  publication  of  his 
poems,  in  Tottel’s  Miscellany,  1557’  {Huntington  Library 
Quarterly,  IX,  323).  Mr.  Smith  refers  primarily  to  Wyatt’s 
versification,  but  this  misunderstanding  extends  to  meaning  as 
well  as  to  meter.  Beginning  with  the  editor  responsible  for  the 
emendations  in  Tottel  and  continuing  to  the  present,  critics  have 
misread  Wyatt’s  gentle  laughter  in  ‘They  fle  from  me’.  G.  F. 
Nott,  A.  K.  Foxwell,  F.  W.  Padelford,  E.  K.  Chambers,  Roy 
Lamson  and  Hallett  Smith,  S.  F.  Johnson,  J.  D.  Hainsworth, 
and  now  George  W.  Whiting  insist  that  the  lady  of  the  second 
stanza  is  either  a  personification  of  Fortune  or  at  least  a  figure 
who  stands  for  Fortune  symbolically.  If  she  is  symbol,  as  Mr. 
Hainsworth  points  out  (Essays  in  Criticism,  VII,  93-94),  she 
can  be  both  Fortune  and  a  flesh  and  blood  lady,  who  adds  a 
personal  and  warming  love  note  to  an  otherwise  personal  but 
cold  political  poem. 

At  least  three  critics — E.  M.  W.  Tillyard,  A.  K.  Moore,  and 
Kenneth  Muir — have  rejected  most  of  these  readings  on  the 
ground  that  the  lady  described  is  manifestly  human.  They  have 
done  good  work,  but  they  have  not  gone  far  enough;  for  they 
have  not  shown  why  the  lady  cannot  be  both  Fortune  and  mor¬ 
tal,  as  Mr.  Hainsworth,  who  wrote  after  them,  has  suggested. 
What  is  most  disturbing  is  that  none  of  these  writers,  in  either 
camp,  except  the  perceptive  Mr.  Hainsworth,  seems  to  have 
noticed  that  Wyatt,  if  we  may  consider  him  the  protagonist  of 
the  piece,  is  made  of  flesh  and  blood  also,  the  blood  of  a  rather 
vigorous  flow.  Mr.  Stein  approaches  the  opinion  held  by  Mr. 
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Hainsworth,  but  falls  away  badly  at  the  end  of  his  essay :  ‘The 
actual  stage  is  occupied  by  a  great  deal  of  ungentleness  ...  we 
must  acl^owledge  some  anger  in  the  tone  [but  it  is]  not 
enough  to  dominate  the  elegiac  and  the  gentle’  {Sewanee  Re¬ 
view,  LXVII,  41-43).  But  Mr.  Hainsworth,  whom  Stein  is  criti¬ 
cizing,  comes  closer  to  the  truth,  it  seems  to  me :  ‘In  respect  of 
“They  fle  from  me”,  it  seems  possible  to  go  beyond  [depres¬ 
sion  and  relief  (D.  W.  Harding’s  terms)] .  What  Wyatt  achieves 
here  is  a  readjustment  to  his  circumstances  rather  than  just  the 
relief  of  his  feelings’.  But  Mr.  Hainsworth,  as  all  other  critics 
of  this  poem,  docs  not  understand  the  correct  nature  of  Wyatt’s 
‘readjustment’.  All  these  readings  commit  again  the  same  mis¬ 
construction  built  first  by  the  Tottcl  editor. 

In  Tottcl,  the  poem  was  altered  throughout  by  an  editor  who 
wanted  to  smooth  Wyatt’s  metrical  irregularities,  but  the  two 
lines  altered  most  radically  comprise  the  concluding  couplet : 

But,  sins  that  I  vnkyndly  so  am  serued : 

How  like  you  this,  what  hath  she  now  dcscrucd  ? 

But  in  Egerton  MS.  2711,  we  find  that  Wyatt  wrote 

But  syns  that  I  so  kyndely  ame  serued, 

I  would  fain  knowc  what  she  hath  descrued. 

The  word  crucial  to  the  understanding  of  these  lines  and  of  the 
entire  poem  is  l{yndely.  The  Tottcl  editor  appears  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  word  was  used  ironically.  Since  he  needed  an 
extra  syllable  to  fill  out  the  pentameter  line,  he  decided  to 
sacrifice  irony  for  regularity.  Dr.  Tillyard  holds  that  the  emen¬ 
dation  shows  Wyatt’s  meaning  more  clearly  than  the  poet’s  own 
lines  (The  Poetry  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  p.  155). 

Although  the  next  to  last  line  of  the  poem  is  meant  ironically, 
the  irony  is  found  not  in  \yndely  but  in  the  entire  line.  Far  from 
I  meaning  ‘unkindly’  or  ‘unnaturally’,  1  take  it  to  mean  ‘amiably’ 
j  and/or  ‘naturally’  (in  the  way  of  nature).  The  irony  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  couplet  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  source  of  this  kindness 
is  not  the  lady  of  the  second  stanza,  the  lady  who  uses  ‘new 
fangilncs’,  the  lady  who  has  given  her  lover  ‘Icvc  to  goo  of  her 
goodcncs’,  but  another  lady  who  with  considerable  warmth  re¬ 
places  the  former.  It  must  be  remembered  that  serued  has  special 
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meaning  in  the  courtlv  love  tradition;  it  has  also  a  denotation  in 
purely  sexual  terms  tnat  is  not  inappropriate  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  I  am  attempting  here  to  establish,  a  meaning  that  requires 
perhaps  a  slight  extension  of  the  precise  defimtion,  but  one 
which  Mr.  Stein  agrees  with  me  on  in  stating  that ‘either  sex  mav 
“serve!”  ‘To  cover  (the  female)  esp.  of  stallions,  bulls,  etc. . 
With  such  a  reading  of  line  twenty,  the  meaning  of  line  twenty- 
one  is  clear :  I  would  like  to  know  how  she  (the  former  mistress) 
is  faring.  Deserued  in  Wyatt’s  age  retained  still  the  sense  of 
benefitted  as  well  as  the  sense  of  merited.  The  irony  of  the  poem 
rests  not  upon  the  lover’s  taking  the  loss  of  his  mistress  with  a 
wry  smile,  as  Mr.  Hainsworth  would  have  it,  but  upon  the 
lover’s  recovering  that  loss  with  another  mistress  who  is  treat¬ 
ing  him  well.  Wyatt  has  several  other  poems  with  a  similar 
theme.  Although  they  do  not  necessarily  establish  the  intent  of 
‘They  fle  from  me’,  they  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  poem 
contains  a  like  concept. 

In  Wyatt’s  numerous  love  poems,  the  courtly  lover  assumes 
one  of  three  roles.  The  three  varieties  of  love  lyrics  that  result 
may  all  be  termed  complaints.  The  first  is  more  properly  a 
lament,  which  is  Wyatt’s  most  frequent  vehicle.  At  the  poem’s 
end  the  pursuer  remains  a  lovesick  servant  of  his  lady,  with  little 
or  no  hope  of  ultimate  reward,  as  in  ‘To  wisshe  and  want  and 
not  obtain’,  ‘Lyke  as  the  Swanne  towardis  her  dethe’,  and 
‘Most  wretched  hart  most  myserable’. 

In  the  second  of  these  varieties,  Wyatt  uses  an  attribute  mid¬ 
way  betwen  Drayton’s  in  ‘Since  ther’s  no  helpe’  and  Suckling’s 
in  ‘Why  so  pale  and  wan’ :  if  the  lover  cannot  win  his  lady,  he 
will  not  serve  her.  See,  for  instance,  ‘Madame,  withouten  many 
wordes’ : 

Yf  it  be  yea  I  shalbe  fayne; 

If  it  be  nay,  frendes  as  before; 

Ye  shall  an  othre  man  obtain. 

And  I  myn  owne  and  yours  no  more. 

Or  especially  these  lines  in  ‘What  no,  perdy’ : 

But  though  ye  have  had  my  hertes  cure. 

Trow  ye  I  dote  withoute  ending? 

What  no,  perdy  I 
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Or  these  in  ‘Tanglid  I  was  yn  loves  snare’ : 

Was  never  birde  tanglid  yn  lyme 
That  brake  awaye  yn  bettre  tyme 
Then  1  that  rotten  bowes  ded  clyme, 

And  had  no  hurte  but  scaped  fre. 

Now  ha,  ha,  ha,  full  well  is  me. 

For  I  am  nowe  at  libretye. 

In  this  last,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  refrain  carries  an  am¬ 
biguity  implying  the  opposite  of  what  it  says. 

The  third  variety  of  love  lyric  employed  by  Wyatt  places  the 
lover  in  the  role  described  in  ‘They  fle  from  me’.  In  the  pleas¬ 
ant  little  dialogue  poem  in  which  a  robin’s  ladybird  mend 
proves  ‘unkynd’,  a  human  lover  cynically  instructs  the  robin : 

But  if  thou  will  avoyde  thy  harme, 

Lerne  this  lessen  of  me ; 

At  othre  fires  thy  selfe  to  warme. 

And  let  theim  warme  with  the. 


With  greater  indirection,  Wyatt  develops  a  similar  theme  in 
the  better-known  ‘In  eternum’.  After  swearing  fidelity  to  one 
lady  for  all  eternity,  the  lover  finds  that  his  mistress  has  never 
heard  of  the  word:  ‘For  in  her  herte  this  worde  ded  never 
sounde,/In  eternum.’  With  light-hearted  gaiety  he  finds  another 
lady  to  whom  he  can  make  his  eternd  vows — eternity  un¬ 
doubtedly  governing  his  vows  to  the  new  mistress  for  as  long 
as  it  had  to  the  first : 

In  eternum  then  from  my  herte  I  kest 

That  I  had  furst  determined  for  the  best; 

Nowe  in  the  place  another  thought  doeth  rest. 

In  eternum. 

But,  excepting  ‘They  fle  from  me’,  the  best  illustration  of  the 
third  of  these  attitudes  is  found  in  ‘Blame  not  my  lute’.  Wyatt 
provides  his  lover  again  with  the  comfort  of  a  more  compliant 
lady  when  an  earlier  one  affects  ‘newfangleness’.  The  rejected 
suitor  justifies  himself  by  asserting  that  ‘Spight  askyth  spight 
and  changing  change;’  and  he  announces  his  new  liaison 
through  the  appropriate  lute  metaphor : 
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Farewell,  vnknowne,  for  tho  thow  brake 
My  strynges  in  spight  with  grett  desdayn, 

Yet  haue  I  fownde  owtt  for  thy  sake 
Stringes  for  to  strynge  my  lute  agayne. 

Literally,  the  strings  refer  to  those  of  the  lute,  but  the  poet’s 
double  entendre  is  unmistakable : 

But  if  tyll  then  my  fyngeres  play 
By  thy  desartt  their  wontyd  way, 

Blame  not  my  lutte. 

The  implications  of  all  these  lines  are  sexual;  the  lute  stands  at 
times  for  the  lady  the  lover  plays  upon,  at  times  as  a  phallic  sym¬ 
bol.  Wyatt  concludes  the  poem  with  a  mild  apology: 

And  yf  perchance  this  folysh  Rymyme 
Do  make  the  blushe  at  any  tyme. 

Blame  nott  my  lutte. 

The  three  varieties  of  the  complaint  lyric  found  in  Wyatt 
represent  the  various  reactions  to  the  courtly  love  tradition  that 
stretches  in  English  poetry  from  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde 
to  Suckling’s  ‘Out  upon  it!’  I  do  not  suggest  that  these  re¬ 
sponses  ought  to  follow  one  another  in  some  logical  progres¬ 
sion — the  lament  coming  first,  the  lover’s  assertion  of  indepen¬ 
dence  coming  next,  and  the  lover’s  finding  a  substitute  for  the 
lost  mistress  coming  third.  We  do  not  know  the  order  of  com¬ 
position  of  Wyatt’s  poems,  but  almost  certainly  all  three  kinds 
of  complaints  can  be  found  among  early  compositions  as  well 
as  among  late.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  all  three  varieties  is  not 
dependent  upon  progression  either  in  the  poems  or  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  poet.  It  is  not  defensible  psychologically  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  three  attitudes  must  follow  in  the  sequence  set  down 
above.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  lover,  the  depth  of  his  love,  the 
hope  held  out  to  him  by  the  lady,  or  the  bitterness  of  the  scorn 
levelled  upon  him  all  serve  to  mix  the  order  of  these  responses 
so  that  one  cannot  be  called  more  probable  than  another  at  any 
given  time. 

If  we  accept  ‘They  fle  from  me’  as  a  poem  of  the  third  type, 
the  theory  that  the  lady  of  the  second  and  third  stanzas  is  For¬ 
tune  becomes  untenable.  If  the  word  t^yndely  is  ironic  in  the 
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sense  that  the  Tottel  editor  seems  to  have  understood,  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  lady  as  Fortune  remains  a  possibility,  although 
a  very  scant  one.  If  the  entire  line  is  ironic  in  the  way  suggested 
instead  of  the  word  \yndely  alone,  it  can  be  maintained  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  new  lady  replaces  Fortune.  It 
would  be  difficult  also  to  explain  the  last  line  as  a  query  into 
the  welfare  of  Lady  Fortune  after  she  has  left  the  lover.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  since  Lady  Fortune  is  an  instrument  of  fate,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  not  only  presumption  but  also  folly,  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  punishment  (or  the  desert)  of  such  a  figure.  Under¬ 
stood  instead  as  a  poem  about  a  far-from-grieving  lover,  ‘They 
fle  from  me’  takes  on  a  more  masculine  dignity;  it  differs  from 
the  poem  that  all  previous  critics  have  made  of  it,  a  self-pitying 
lament,  a  genre  which  Wyatt  used  perhaps  too  often.  But 
neither  does  it  make  the  poem  those  things  Mr.  Stein  says  it  is. 
It  is  not  elegiac  and  it  is  not  gentle.  It  is  not  angry  even  peri¬ 
pherally.  It  is  the  poem  of  a  poised  gentleman,  who,  having  in 
another  quarter  covered  his  losses,  remains  gentleman  enough 
to  wonder,  even  if  only  cynically,  how  his  former  associate  is 
doing. 


Here  the  controversy  over  the  metaphor  in  the  first  stanza 
should  also  be  taken  up.  It  is  Mr.  Combellack  who  deals  with 
this  issue  most  recently,  but  it  was  A.  K,  Moore  who  gave  to 
the  argument  its  initial  impetus  in  an  extensive  treatment  in 
Anglia  (1952-53).  Prior  to  Mr.  Moore’s  essay,  the  metaphor  was 
thought  to  refer  to  an  animal,  perhaps  to  a  deer.  Most  critics 
remained  indefinite,  willing  to  believe  that  Wyatt  intended  only 
a  vague  image.  Mr.  Moore  asserts  that  ‘it  seems  improbable  that 
Wyatt  meant  his  audience  not  to  identify  the  animal  image’.  I 
believe  also  that  Wyatt  intended  an  identifiable  animal,  but  I 
cannot  agree  that  ‘the  evidence  as  a  whole  points  to  the  sub¬ 
family  Falconinae’ ,  more  specifically  to  a  female  of  the  gos¬ 
hawk  family,  a  falcon  gentle.  Mr.  Moore’s  interpretation  is 
based  on  such  key  words  as  gentill,  tame,  mel^e,  fle,  and  stand¬ 
ing.  Fle  and  gentill  arc  important  to  his  argument;  the  other 
words  he  adapts  as  best  he  can :  stalling  is  ‘appropriate  to  a 
walking  bird  and  also  to  a  bird  of  prey’;  gentill,  tame,  and 
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mel^e  do  not  suggest  a  deer  but  better  describe  the  temperament 
of  the  trained  bird.  In  his  arguments  for  those  words  crucial  to 
the  establishment  of  the  hawk  image,  he  shows  that  fie  in  the 
sixteenth  century  means  fly  as  well  as  run  away  and  that  gentill 
is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  female  of  any  of  the  species. 

S.  F.  Johnson  does  not  specify  the  subfamily,  but  he  too 
maintains  that  the  metaphor  pertains  to  birds : 


‘  “They”  are  hardly  mistresses  or  even  deer  . . .  but  the  birds 
of  an  earlier  season.  The  last  line  accurately  describes  birds 
hopping  about  to  pick  up  bits  of  food,  and  “stalking”  well 
describes  the  ways  birds  walk.  The  latent  content  of  the  meta¬ 
phor  may  include  women,  if  not  mistresses,  but  refers  more 
immediately  to  courtiers,  the  hangers-on  of  princes’  favor¬ 
ites.  .  .  .’  {Expltcator,  1953) 

Mr.  Hainsworth  agrees  with  Moore  and  Johnson,  but  says  that 
‘  “naked  fote”,  which  is  too  particular  to  harmonize  with  the 
general  reference  of  the  first  line,  sticks  out  as  being  inappro¬ 
priate  to  birds,  and  therefore  forces  the  imagination  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  a  referent’.  Where  we  seek,  he  says,  is  in  the 
boudoir,  and  what  is  suggested  is  the  real  lady.  But  this  destroys 
the  metaphor  completely.  Mr.  Combe)  lack  {Explicatory  1959) 
tells  us  that  They  of  the  first  line  must  be  unaerstood  as  tl^ 
doves  of  Venus.  The  ‘naked  fote’  image  came  to  Wyatt  ‘be¬ 
cause  of  the  pinkish  or  reddish  color  of  pigeon’s  feet.  ...  Sec 
...  the  almost  spectacularly  naked  feet  of  the  wood  pigeon  in 
E.  F.  Daglish,  Birds  of  the  British  Isles*. 

A  careful  study  of  these  words  and  images  in  the  context  of 
the  poem  will  show  that  they  are  no  more  appropriate  to  a 
hawk,  a  dove  or  a  general  bird  image  than  they  are  to  a  doe  or 
hind.  Me\e,  tame,  fle,  and  stalling  apply  as  well  to  a  deer  as 
to  any  bird;  in  Wyatt’s  ‘Whoso  list  to  hunt’,  both  tame  and 
fleeth  are  used  to  describe  the  hynde.  The  contrast  between 
tameness  and  wildness  that  occurs  in  ‘They  fle  from  me’, 

I  have  sene  theim  gentill  tame  and  meke 
That  nowe  are  wyld, 

can  be  found  also  in  the  last  line  of  ‘Whoso  list  to  hunt’ : 
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And  wylde  for  to  hold,  though  I  seme  tame. 

Furthermore,  mel^e  seems  more  descriptive  of  a  doc  than  of  a 
hawk  if  not  of  a  dove,  and  stalling  admittedly  docs  not  fit  either 
of  the  animals  well.  Gentill,  a  word  which  Mr.  Moore  leans 
upon  heavily,  is  so  widely  used  in  Wyatt  and  in  the  age  that  it 
cannot  be  cited  as  certain  evidence  that  a  female  goshawk  is  in¬ 
tended. 

Evidence  of  another  kind  which  I  would  like  to  offer  is  the 
pun  in  the  second  stanza,  in  which  the  lady  says,  ‘dere  hert, 
howe  lit{e  you  thisV  Not  only  is  Wyatt  capable  of  a  pun  that 
changes  the  lover  into  a  hart  to  make  him  a  fit  companion  for  a 
hind  but  also  he  is  not  above  the  additional  word  play  of  dere 
hert,  for  he  is  given  to  punning  as  much  as  any  English  poet  of 
the  Renaissance  and  more  than  any  other  ‘courtly  maker’. 

Evidence  of  a  third  kind  may  be  brought  also  to  bear.  Basic 
to  the  entire  question  of  the  metaphor  of  the  first  stanza  is  the 
appropriateness  of  the  image.  The  doc  has  served  poetry — in 
metaphor,  in  fantasy,  in  allegory — as  an  image  of  the  beloved. 
In  the  ballad  of  ‘The  Three  Ravens’  the  doc  functions  in  all 
three  ways: 

Downc  there  comes  a  fallow  doc. 

As  great  with  yong  as  she  might  goc. 

She  lift  vp  his  bloudy  hed. 

And  kist  his  wounds  that  were  so  red. 

She  got  him  vp  vpon  her  backc. 

And  carried  him  to  earthen  lake. 

She  buried  him  before  the  prime. 

She  was  dead  hcrsclfc  ere  even-song  time. 

The  female  bird  of  prey  has  found  its  place  in  poetry  also. 
Chaucer  uses  the  formcl  in  his  Parlement  of  Foules  and  the  fe¬ 
male  peregrine  falcon  in  The  Squire’s  Tale.  In  both,  the  birds 
arc  gentle  and  they  represent  lovely  ladies.  As  Mr.  Moore  in¬ 
dicates  in  his  citation  of  The  Squire’s  Tale,  not  only  is  the 
female  peregrine  described  as  gentle,  tame,  and  loving  but  also 
the  faithless  tcrcclct  is  reported  in  terms  that  must  have  been  in 
Wyatt’s  memory  as  he  wrote  ‘They  fle  from  me’ : 
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Men  loven  of  propre  kyndc  ncwefangclncssc, 

As  briddes  doon  that  men  in  cages  fede. 

For  though  thou  nyght  and  day  take  of  hem  hede, 

And  strawe  hir  cage  faire  and  softe  as  silk, 

And  yeve  hem  sugre,  hony,  breed  and  milk, 

Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dore  is  uppe. 

He  with  his  feet  wol  spume  adoun  his  cuppe. 

And  to  the  wodc  he  wole,  and  wormes  ete; 

So  newefangel  been  they  of  hire  mete. 

And  loven  novelries  of  propre  kynde. 

No  gentillesse  of  blood  ne  may  hem  bynde. 

But  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  not  to  be  found  in  bird-allegory 
literature  for  the  express  reason  that  Wyatt’s  image  is  not  alle¬ 
gorical.  In  the  Parlement  of  Foules  and  The  Squire’s  Tale  and 
in  all  the  antecedent  poetry  from  which  they  both  in  part  derive, 
the  poet,  since  he  is  working  with  allegory,  endows  his  birds 
with  human  characteristics.  If  Chaucer’s  formel  and  his  pere¬ 
grine  gentle  are  gentle,  tame,  and  meek,  it  is  because  they  stand 
allegorically  for  ladies  who  are  gentle,  tame,  and  meek.  But 
the  animal  of  ‘They  fie  from  me’  is  not  an  allegorical  repre¬ 
sentation;  it  is  a  metaphor.  In  selecting  a  metaphor,  a  poet  must 
find  an  object  that  stands  for  its  referent  symbolically.  Neither 
the  falcon  nor  any  bird  of  prey,  female  or  male,  has  inherent 
any  of  the  qualities  of  the  gentle,  tender,  and  pursued  lady  of 
the  courtly  love  tradition.  The  falcon  in  proof  is  a  poor  symbol 
even  for  the  scornful  lady  who,  although  she  may  be  cmel  in 
her  rejection  of  an  unwanted  lover,  does  not  in  any  way  re¬ 
semble  a  bird  of  prey. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  poem  Wyatt  wrote  concerns  a 
love  affair  which  he  embodies  in  traditional  animal  imagery; 
the  principals  arc  the  lover  and  two  mistresses,  neither  of  whom 
represents  Fortune  allegorically  but  each  of  whom  gives  or  has 
given  solace  to  the  lover. 


Harry  Morris 
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ENGLISH  BOOKS  ABOUT  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

MRS.  ALLOTT’S  peremptory  statement  that  ‘there  is  a  lack  of 
good  books  in  English  about  French  literature  which  Depart¬ 
ments  of  French  in  this  country  arc  doing  little  to  remedy’  is 
of  course  quite  unjustified.  To  give  a  complete  list  of  books  in 
English  about  French  literature  published  recently  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  French  Departments  in  this  country  would  take  up  a 
lot  of  space  and  to  prove  to  Mrs.  Allott’s  satisfaction  that  many 
of  these  books  are  good  ones  would  take  up  even  more.  But 
perhaps  reference  may  be  made  to  just  a  very  few  that  have 
earned  general  praise  and  that  come  within  Mrs.  Allott’s  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  interest :  Style  in  the  French  Novel,  by  S.  Ull- 
mann  of  Leeds,  Balzac  and  Balzac’s  Comedie  Humaine,  by 
H.  J.  Hunt  of  London,  Emile  Zola,  by  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings  of 
Leicester,  The  Life  of  /.  K.  Huysmans,  by  R.  Baldick  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Proust,  by  J.  M.  Cocking  of  London,  Camus,  by  J.  Cruick- 
shank  of  Southampton. 

Not  only  could  similar  lists  be  drawn  up  for  poetry,  drama 
and  prose  works  other  than  novels,  but  it  should  also  be  appre¬ 
ciated  that  many  merhbers  of  French  Departments  in  this 
country  prefer  to  publish  in  France  on  the  very  reasonable 
grounds  that  books  about  French  literature  are  likely  to  be 
more  widely  read  there  than  in  England  and  that  anyone 
capable  of  reading  works  of  French  literature  in  the  original 
(as  they  should  be  read)  is  capable  of  reading  critical  studies  in 
French  as  well. 

French  Department ,  C.  Chadwick 

Liverpool. 


APOLOGY  TO  A  PUBLISHER 

THE  TWO  American  books  on  Chaucer  —  Paul  F.  Baum’s 
Chaucer  and  Charles  Mascatine’s  Chaucer  and  the  French 
Tradition — that  were  reviewed  in  the  April  issue  of  Essays  in 
Criticism,  are  both  published  in  this  country  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  who  are  the  distributors  for  several  American 
university  presses.  We  apologise  for  the  omission  of  this  essen¬ 
tial  information.  F.W.B. 


